Mil DAesperandum, Christo sub 


I. NATIVE MEMBERS OF THE INDIA CONFERENCE. 


BY REV. J. L. PHILLIPS, D.D., M.D. 


A cheering feature of the late Decennial Conference in Cal- 

cutta was the presence and participation of so many native mem- 
bers. Of the 470 Missionary workers present in this great meet- 
ing we shall not know the exact number of native brethren till the 
printed volume of minutes shall appear, but probably they consti- 
tuted about one-tenth of the whole number. From the daily re- 
ports in the Witness I find fifteen natives took part in the proceed- 
ings of conference, and these, with three or four exceptions, were 
natives of Bengal. 

As might have been expected, the native members spoke 
chiefly on topics closely related to the native church and her work 
forthe heathen. Five native brethren were assigned places on the 
program. No native spoke on Education (higher or lower), Sun- 
day Schools, Work for Mohammedans, Work for lower class 
Hindus and Aborigines, the Mission Press, or Medical Missions. 
On some of these subjects, if not all of them, more wished to speak 
than secured a chance, so it is quite possible that among others 
some natives failed to get a hearing. It was very gratifying indeed 
to notice how eagerly and earnestly some of our native brethren 
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engaged in discussing important questions touching the triumph 
of Christianity in theirown land. Ten years hence, who can doubt, 
many more will take part in the decennial conference ? 

The first paper read by a native was on the morning of the 
opening day by Rev. Mathura Nath Basu. The subject was Preach- 
ing to the Heathen. This brother made a very favorable impres- 
sion by his hearty words. A fewdetached sentences cannot do any 
of these men justice, but will serve to show how well some of them 
grasped the central thought of the topic inhand. Mr. Basu began 
by saying: “‘ Those who wish to be successful preachers to the 
heathen should depend upon God and the Holy Spirit for power. 
They will surely get it if they are great wrestlers with God.” He 
advocated singing as an important factor in bazar work and laid 
stress on house to house visitation. ‘‘ All the conversions that 
have taken place at Gopalgunge were the result of quiet conversa- 
tion.” This is strong testimony surely, and I think it should be 
heeded in all our Indian Missions. The speaker soon came to 
speak on native agency, a topic that seemed to push to the front in 
well-nigh every day’s work during the full week of the sessions of 
our decennial conference. I give a sentence or two in point: “I 
wish and pray that our European brethren may increase a thousand 
fold, but the conversion of the millions must be effected through 
native agents. There are too few of our young native Christians 
preparing for the ministry, and too many studying for secular pro- 
fessions.” Mr. Basu very earnestly advocated schools for training 
native Christian boys for the Lord’s work. He intimated that sons 
of native Christians were going sadly astray for lack of such 
schools. Our mixed schools for Christian and heathen lads fail of 
reaching the desired end. There is much truth in this, and I hope 
the native Christian community of Calcutta, which is neither small 
nor weak. will take hold of this work, independently of Missionary — 
funds and supervision, and so prove its faith and fervour to be 
genuine. 

Babu Ram Chandra Basu, of Lucknow, read a paper on “ Work 
amongst English-speaking Hindus.” He brought out this thought 
by argnments and illustrations, that the methods generally em- 
ployed by revivalists should be pressed into service by the Mission- 
ary who would work successfully for educated Hindus. I note 
several points in his paper: 1. The Missionary to educated natives 
should obliterate the social distinctions between himself and those 
he wishes to reach. 2. He should preach the essential truths of 
Christianity, thrusting irrelevant matter into the background. 3. 
He should deal plainly and fearlessly with young men, exhorting 
them to repentance. 4. He should hold attractive services for 
natives, enlivening them with vocal and instrumental music. 5. He 
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should sometimes hold social meetings, such as tea parties, so as 
to come into personal contact with the natives. All of these are 
excellent points, and were received with great favor. 
| This animated paper was followed by a remarkably earnest 
address by Babu Kali Charam Banerjee, a pleader in the High | 
Court of Calcutta. He eloquently combatted the position taken 
by some that the work for educated Hindus is a special one, to be 
done in a special way by specially trained men. This vigorous 
speech was most heartily applauded by the large audience and evi- 
dently met the minds of the mass of Missionaries present. I may 
indicate just the chief points in it, as reported in the /ndian Wit- 
ness. 1. It sometimes happens that a man set apart for this work 
gets into a state of mind in which he thinks it beneath his dignity 
to preach to a low class congregation. 2. The principle implied is 
opposed to Paul’s doctrine, ‘‘ not with wisdom of words lest the 
cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” 3. The educated 
Hindus are apt to get harm from this way of approaching them, 
becoming ‘ wise in their own conceit.” 4. When educated Hindus 
are preached to in a special way, our logic being pitted against 
their logic, it puts them on their pride not to give in. 5. Hearing 
little save logical arguments, they get tired of them, hence services 
for this class are not usually crowded. 6. The very term is objec- 
tionable, for it implies that we are to wield weapons different from 
those committed to us. 7, Logic appeals only to the intellect, it 
fails to touch the heart. Educated Hindus require to be impressed 
with practical religion as exemplified towards them in the lives of 
its professors. 8. Give the educated Hindus simple Gospel ser- 
vices made attractive with music, and tell them the message of 
Jesus’ love. There is no other hope for India. 

The opening paper on “ Self-Support and Self-Propagation of 
the native Churches ” was by Rev. W. T. Satthianadhan, of Madras, 
and contained excellent points of great practical importance. He 
insisted that the native churches were learning the lesson of self- 
support, for the idea of supporting religious institutions is indige- 
nous in India. He had known a catechist getting a contribution 
in money from a heathen man in a crowd to which he was preach- | 
ing, as an offering to be given to the God whom he (the catechist) 
worshipped. He thought it important that every member of the 
church should learn to give something regularly for the church, 
and that foreign support should not be withdrawn precipitately, 
lest serious injury result. The following suggestions this paper 
contained are excellent, and if heeded in our native community 
would tend to promote self-support and independence. 1. Make 
the Missionary cause a subject of prayer in every family. 2. Let 
the onervary © be taken regularly. 3. Let the subject be put dili- 
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gently before the oe by the clergy. 4. Let the people keep 
steadfastly in their hearts the example of Him, who though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor. 5. The habit of making 
thank-offerings on special occasions ought to be cultivated. 6. 


Have a Missionary box in every family. 7. Hold an annual Mis- 


sionary meeting. 
he opening speech on this very important theme was also by 


a native brother, Rev. Gagan Chandra Datta, of Khulva, Bengal. 


Both the matter and the spirit of this speech were greatly appre- 


ciated by the Conference. Gagan Babu, as he is usually called in 


Bengal, expressed his gratitude to the Missionaries who brought 
the Gospel to his country, and at the same time pointed out some 


of the blunders these foreigners had made. Mistakes arose, he 


said, from their doing everything according to their foreign ideas 
and ways. He illustrated this by referring to foreign tunes taught 
the converts by Missionaries. He said that if ever the native 
church becomes self-supporting it will be under native preachers, — 
who will have been educated by the Missionaries. He spoke of 

an easy method of raising money for the church, that of each fam- 
ily giving a handful of rice morning and evening before cookfng 
the meal. He learned this when yet a heathen and in his father’s 
house, and had tested it in the Christian community and found it 


work admirably. 


The discussion that followed the papers and speeches on self- 


. support in the native church was one of the most stirring and prom- 


ising of the week of meetings. More native brethren participated 
in this than any other session of the Conference, and it was very 
evident that a live issue had been touched. I may cite in brief the 
sentiments of several natives who spoke on this topic. Rev. P. C. 


Bose said the time had not come for withdrawing the pecuniary 


help which comes from foreign lands. He thought that owing to 
a lack of healthful growth the child’s legs are still too weak to sup- 
port it, and said: “ Bear with us a little longer, we owe everything 
to you; it is due to your parental care that we are what we are. 
I believe this problem can be solved by appointing as pastors 
worthy men who support themselves. Such a plan would slightly 
modify the principles of the societies to which the churches belong, 
but it would materially tend to self-support.” | 

~ Rev. P. M. Mukerji, of Calcutta, spoke earnestly of certain 
mistakes made by pioneer Missionaries, and yet hopefully of the 
future native church of India. He said: “ The natives of this land 
are givers. Why is it that when they become Christians they dis- 
like to give? The fault is they are not taught to give! Often the 
wrong man is chosen pastor; the church is not consulted as it 


shouldbe. The native church is learning to think, and should be 
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left to itself to acertain extent. Let us have a strong native church 
in India with no divisions.” 

Rev. P. Biswas of Faridpur, Bengal, said: “The early mis- 
sions could not be self-supporting, but the time has come when 
the native church should begin to support itself. Many say, we 
are too poor to give. But in Christian lands the givers are not all 
rich. Of the money received from foreign lands the most is made up 
of widows’ mites and children’s pocket money.” | 


Babu Joy Gobinda Showe, editor of the /ndain Christian 
Flerald, Calcutta, made a capital speech. He said, “ Missionaries 
in India have not labored in vain. We are better than we were ; 
I am a better man than I would have been had I remained a Hindu. 
One reason why native Christians do not give more liberally is 
because they do not understand the need. I know of one native 
Christian whose salary is Rs. 1,000 a month, who gives not one- 
tenth but one-third of his salary to charitable purposes. Perhaps 
he does not give much of this to the support of any pastor. The 
Hindus give to Brahmans blindly. Are the Christians to give thus ? 
I believe there should be churches where one of a number of pray- 
ing men should be set apart to lead in worship, and he should not 
be paid. Let there be a fund from which teachers may be supported. 
In Calcutta the Brahmo Samajyes carry on their own services, and 
also support a band of Missionaries. They are following the Apos- 
tles. Why should we not work in the same way? Let teachers 
be appointed and supported from a general fund. We can help 
each other. Let all use the gift God has given.” 


Thave thus briefly sketched some of the ringing utterances Of Neg 


native workers in this great Missionary Conference. With few ex- 
ceptions all that was said by our beloved native co-laborers was 
warmly approved by the large body of Missionaries present. Some 
of these men have long been close observers of Missionary efforts 
in their native land and speak from settled convictions which all 
men are bound to respect. Others have seen and studied less, and 
their ideas strike one as crude and impracticable. On some points 
there seems to be a general unanimity amongst our native brethren, 
on others again they are widely at variance amongst themselves. 
I recall a striking illustration of this remark. After one of the 
most animated and eloquent addresses from a native Christian, an 
address which had been cheered to the echo by the Missionaries, 
who believed it brought out just the right ideas concerning one im- 
portant department of effort, I chanced to be called out of the 
room. Near the door I met a much esteemed native brother, and 
said to him, that the Babu’s speech we had just had was very good ; 
whereupon he coolly remarked, “ It is founded entirely upon a false 
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idea.” This man holds a prominent post in Bengal, and I afterwards 
found that other leading native brethren felt as he did. 

In a future communication I may refer to some of the strong 
points on which the native church here is far from a unit. We 
hope that time, which Bacon calls “the renovator of all things,” 
may bring about a pleasant change. Now we should look less to 
those things wherein we differ and more to those things wherein 
we agree. The annual conference of native Christians is tending 
to promote real harmony. This is held in Calcutta during the 
Durga Puja holidays each October. Those native brethren who 
occupy important posts in the Mission field are coming to see more 
clearly and study more closely the obstacles that impede church 


growth in India. I believe there is on the whole a good understand- 


ing and a good feeling too, between foreign and native workers here. 
But there are many things to be settled yet ; blunders to be recti- 


fied, wrong ways to be given up and new ones adopted, before we 


shall see these two divisions of the one church, the native and the 
foreign, working together in perfect harmony and with large and 
glorious results. The recent stiramongst the Armenian Christians 
will yet be repeated in Bengal, and for the cause’s sake, the sooner 
the better. I believe agitation is what we want, and in Bengal par- 
ticularly we are beginning to have it. It cannot but introduce the 


native church to a position more natural, more honorable and more 


in keepIng with New Testament doctrine. Every well wisher of 


India, here or at home, must watch this movement with thankful— 


ness and pray for its complete SUCCESS. 


[For this view of the native elements in the India conference 


Dr. Phillips has our warm thanks. We had in purpose to give our 
readers another paper of our own thoughts and inferences sug- 
gested by its proceedings, but this is better, coming from one so 


thoroughly alive to all the vital issues involved in the discussions, 


and himself bearing a magna pars in them. 

The reference made by Dr. Phillips to difference of views ex- 
isting. between Missionaries and their native brethren, and the fact 
urged by the native brother, Mukerji, that the native churches and 
pastors are not consulted as they should be, need never eventuate 
in India in troubles anything like so serious as now exist in Tur- 
key. There is no such bar to the mutual relations and intercourse 
of Missionaries and native brethren in India, as that which has 
been imposed by the officers of the American Board and their 
Missionaries in Turkey. Their social relations may not be 
all that is desirable, but of their mutual Christian and eccle- 
siastical relations we have a happy illustration in this very 
conference; and certainly the great majority of India Mis- 
sionaries know nothing of an inferior and subordinate order 
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of churches, so regarded because they are native. Native 
pastors and elders sit with equal rights and privileges in Presby- 
_teries and conferences, and though in some Missions—possibly in 
those of the American Board—there may be invidious distinctions 
not authorized or approved by the usages of Christ or the apos- 
tles, yet no such exclusive policy, as prevails in Turkey, limiting 
native brethren and pastors to their separate churches and ecclesi- 
astical courts, of which no Missionary ever becomes a member, has 
ever obtained in India, so far as we know. 

The need of perfect harmony between the foreign and native 
workers in any Mission field is abundantly evident, and there may 
be need of some agitation in India to remove petty obstructions 
and secure the best and largest results of united action, but in the 
present ecclesiastical bonds and relations which have generally, if 
not universally, obtained—bonds and relations common to both 
foreign and native brethren—there is a solid foundation for united 


and harmonious efforts in building the one blessed kingdom of our 
one Lord and Master.—Eb. M. 


In connection with the above the following paper, sent to us 
by Dr. Mitchell, too late for our last issue, may properly find a 
place. The Resolution embodied is important as showing the sense 
of the whole conference as to the imperative need of a much larger 
number of Missionaries for the immense work yet to be done in 
India. Let those who fancy India is already suppiied, ponder well 
this deliverance, viz : 


BoMBAY, February 15, 1883. 

‘’ DEAR MR, WILDER :—We send you a copy of a Resolution unanimously passed 
by the Decennial Missionary Conference, which recently met in Calcutta, The Con- 
ference was attended by about 470 persons, chiefly men and women engaged in Mission- 
ary work in India, Burmah, and Ceylon. It was the largest gathering of Missionaries 
ever yet held; and it was in a most marked degree characterised by the spirit of broth- 
erly love, hopefulness, and confidence in our work, and of strong faith in the great 
_ Christian verities in which all Evangelical Christians are agreed. The Resolution is 
as follows: 


‘¢ That this Conference is deeply impressed with the vastness of the work which | 
remains to be performed before India can be won for Christ. Even inthe great centres 
of population, where there is the largest number of Missionaries, there are far fewer 
labourers than are imperatively required ; while many districts with more than a million 
of inhabitants, are left to the care of but one or two; and other tracts of country, equally 
populous and yearly becoming more accessible, have not a single Missionary resident 
among them. From all parts of the Indian Empire the cry is heard that there are abun- 
dant openings for labour, but no labourers ready to take it up; and the numerous rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the Mission field in India, Burmah and Ceylon, who are 
here present, feel that an earnest appeal must be made to the Churches in Europe and 
America for far more Missionaries, both men and women. They therefore earnestly 
commend this subject to the prayerful attention of all the Home Churches and Societies ; 
and, in the great Master’s name, they urge with all the emphasis in their power the ne- 
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cessity of every effort being made to send forth a largely increased number of labourers 
into this vast and most important field, which is ‘ already white unto the harvest.’ ”’ 


In commection with this Resolution, we would call your attention to the following 
facts : 


1. The population of India is fully 250,000,0o00o—seven times as large as that of the 
United Kingdom, and five times as large as that of the United States. 

2. Of this number nearly 190 millions may be considered as Hindus in religion, 
worshipping lords many and gods many,—deities who in many cases are incarnations of 
lust and wickedness. Hinduism has its philosophy for the thoughtful, and its popular 
religion for the masses; it is cemented by the system of caste into a compact whole; 
and it thus presents a most formidable obstacle to the spread of the Gospel. 

3. About 50,000,000 of the people of India are Mohammedans—a far larger num- 
ber than own the sway of the Sultan or any other Mohammedan potentate. In all 
lands the Mohammedans are amongst the most bigoted religionists with whom we have 
to deal; and in India the converts from Islam have been fewer than from other re- 
ligions. Yet there have been many Mosleins who have felt the converting power of 
God’s grace; and in a country like India, under Christian rule, Missionaries have special 
advantages which are not enjoyed in Mohammedan countries. The Mohammedans, hav- 
ing sO many points in common with Christians, appear to havea special claim on us; 
and yet but few Missionaries in India prepare themselves specially for labour among 
them. It is very desirable that more men should be sent out for this special work. 

4. The rest of the population is mainly aboriginal, living partly on the hills and 
partly on the plains, Those on the hilis are divided into many tribes, speaking differ- 
ent languages, and having their own religions, except where they have become Hinduised. 
These tribes offer less resistance to the Gospel than the Hindus and Mohammedans; a 
large number of them have been gathered into the fold of Christ; and these often de- 
velop a higher type of Christian manliness and earnestness than converts from the plains. 
The people of aboriginal origin who live on the plains have become for the most part 


_ Hinduised, but they have less of pride and bigotry to oppose the Gospel than those of 


pure Aryan descent. Hence a large proportion of the converts in India have been 
gained from this class. ° | 


5. The English language is spreading at a rapid rate in India, particularly in large 


centres; anda yearly increasing number of people, of special importance owing to 


their education and social position, are accessible to evangelistic on in English even 


‘ more readily than in the vernacular. 


6. A large number of totally distinct languages are spoken in India. Hence a 
considerable amount of Christian talent and energy has to be employed in the transla- 
tion and revision of the Scriptures and the preparation of religious tracts and books in 
these various dialects. 

7. In Burmah and Ceylon the Missionaries vo special difficulties in the Buddhism 
which prevails in those countries. It is a system of religion which, perhaps more than 
any other, deadens the religious sensibilities of the people, and renders them very slow 
to appreciate the blessings of the Gospel. On the other hand, the Karens and other 
non-Buddhistic tribes in Burmah have been amongst the most ready to welcome the 
message of salvation. 

8. On the whole, in India, Burmah, sel Ceylon, there is scope for the greatest 
variety of talent and an unlimited number of workers. The Hindus, Mohammedans, 
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Buddhists, and hill tribes all call for special labour to be devoted to 'them. Workers 
are needed in English as well as in the vernacular. Preaching, education, visitiny, 
medical missions, work among the women, literary work, Sunday schogls, and other 
agencies, all must be carried on. Women are needed as much as men, indeed, almost 
more so; and in the review of the last decade no feature is more striking than the de- . 
velopment of woman's work. Men and women of various qualifications are required, 
The acutest intellect will find full scope in dealing with such systems as Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism ; but, at the same time, men of ordinary ability will be able to do 
very good service among the masses of the people; and even amongst the most learned 
a loving heart will often accomplish more real work than the clearest head. India, 
like all other lands, must be won more by the heart than by the head; and a man of 
ordinary intellectual attainments, but with a spirit of faith and love ind zeal, will, by 
God's blessing, accomplish a great and good work in this land. 

g. With all the difficulties which we have to encounter in India, Burmah and Ceylon, 
the success achieved’ during the last decade has been very marked. The Protestant 
Native Christian population has increased from 318,363 to 528,590; and the prepara- 
tory work accomplished, which is very important, but which cannot bé tabulated, is still 
better adapted to confirm our confidence in ultimate success than any mere statistics are. 

In the name of the great Conference which has recently met, we urge upon the 
Churches of Europe and America to do far more than they have yet done for India, 
We appeal especially to Britain, into whose hands God has in so wondrous a way en- 
trusted this great Indian Empire; and to America, with its energy and wealth, the land 
of such marvellous growth ; and we ask them to come “to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty,’’—these mighty giants, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism. We 
appeal to the young men and women, who “are strong and have overcome the wicked 
one,” and ask if they will not devote themselves to this great work. They will meet, 
it is true, with many discouragements and trials, and they will find the reality of Mission 
life different from the romance of it; but we believe we may confidently assert that, 
- among the hundreds of men and women engaged in Missionary labour who were gath- 
ered together in the Conference, there were none who regretfed that they had given 
themselves to this cause, or who pelieved that there was any nobler work to which they 
could have consecrated their lives. 

J. MURRAY MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D., 
G. H. ROUSE, M.A., LL.B., 


Secretaries, Decennial Misstonary Conference. 


II. AMERICAN BOARD AND MISSIONARIES vs. ARME- 
NIAN PASTORS AND CHURCHES. 


(Resumed from page 192.) | 


The peevediag paper by Dr. Phillips, bringing incidentally to 
view, as it does to some extent, the ecclesiastical and fraternal 
status and relations of the India Missionaries and their native 
brethren, furnishes us a good standpoint from which to consider 
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the same relations between the American Board and its Mission- 
aries and their native brethren in Turkey. 

In India we see these native brethren welcomed to this largest 
Missionary conference ever known, sharing in all its privileges and © 
discussions without check, freely and ably expressing their views 
and votes on all questions, and their opinions and utterances often 
eliciting the warm approval of their Missionary brethren. If we. 
go more into details, and examine their status and relations in the 
different Missions all over India, we find the native brethren sitting 
in church councils, conferences and Presbyteries with the same pre- 
rogatives as have their European and American brethren. Of their 
special relations to their European brethren in the Missions of the 


-Church of England we have a word to say further on. 


In contrast with this state of things in India, we find the 
American Board and its Missionaries in Turkey standing aloof 
from their native brethren, and organizing them into separate 
churches and church courts, in which no Missionary ever places 
himself on the same platform of rights and privileges. The Muis- 


sionaries seem to have no ecclesiastical relations, even among them- 


selves—no church courts for mental improvement and discipline, 
but a kind of secular Missionary assembly into which they do not 
admit their native brethren. If native brethren in India, with their © 
free and frequent intercourse and common relations with the Mis- 
sionaries, still find occasion to speak of the latter’s mistakes in plac- 
ing unfit and unwelcome pastors over native churches, for instance, 
how much more frequent and aggravated must be the mistakes of 
the Missionaries in Turkey, while keeping up such a huge gulf be- 
tween themselves and their native brethren ? 

We do not overlook the fact that converts and churches gath- 
ered from the heathen must learn ultimately to stand alone, with 
all the elements of spiritual life and self-government wholly within 
themselves. But this status is to be reached only by a process of 


training and growth, and when reached the occupation of the Mis- — 
_slonary among them is gone. While the Missionaries remain such 


a gulf between them and their native brethren is against both grace 
and nature, damaging to both parties, and violating the fundament- 
al principles of true brotherhood. 

_ The right or wrong of this course of Missionary life and labor 
in Turkey, though plain enough from its results, is best tested by 
bringing it to the standard of the New Testament, to the life and 
teaching of the Son of God. But before discussing the main issue, 
let us say a word of a few of its environments: 

1. It is plain from all the facts of the case that the native 
brethren in Turkey early became dissatisfied with their status as 
fixed by the Missionaries, and began to petition for a change; that 
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they have continued their respectful petitions to the Missionaries 
year after year for some thirty years. To these petitions the Mis- 
sionaries, so far as we can learn, have given no attention and made 
no concessions. In this extremity these native brethren at length 
brought their petition to the Board itself. With no ability to reach | 
the Board in any other way, they brought their grievances to 
it at its last annual meeting in Portland, in the form of the printed 
pamphlet, from which we took the extracts and Dr. Hamlin’s let- 
ter to Mr. Bradford given in our last number. 


And here we are confronted with the unhappy fact that the 
officers of the American Board attempted to suppress this tract. 
They had its copies gathered up and secreted. Not only have the 
Missionaries in Turkey refused some thirty years to listen to the 
grievances of these native brethren, but when they bring a respect- 
ful appeal to the Board its officers forcibly suppress it, and refuse 
to them the right of appeal! ‘‘ Brethren, these things ought not so 
to be!” If God has helped you win souls to Christ in Turkey, by 
such treatment of them as this you sin against them, and against 
your Lord and Master, too. 


We are unable to suppress our surprise and sorrow for this act 
of the Secretaries. The pamphlet is so temperate in tone, so gen- 
tle, respectful and considerate in spirit and argument, so truthful 
in statement, and so entirely based on undeniable facts, that this at- 
tempt to suppress it must inevitably react on those who made it. 
Do these officers of the American Board really regard their Arme- 
nian converts and brethren in Christ as having no rights which they 
are boundto respect ? Are not Americans, whose fathers resisted the 
mother country and fought out a national existence on the ground 
of the “ zajustice of taxation without representation,” the last men on 
earth to refuse to others the right of representation and the right 
of appeal? On every manly, moral, and Christian principle, were 
not the aggrieved brethren in Turkey entitled to make such appeal 
to this Board? Was not its annual meeting the proper time—the 
only time—for such an appeal ? Was not the attempt to suppress 
it, therefore, an outrage on Christian consciences, utterly unworthy 
of Christian men? Could those who suppressed it have more dis- 
tinctly shown their self-consciousness of wrong doing in the mat- 
ters complained of. Did they not, by this act, virtually, say to the 
Board, to the churches, and to the world: ‘Our conduct in Tur- 
key will not bear the light ? Our treatment of our native brethren 
has been so unjustifiable that 1f we let people read their statement 
they and the churches will lose confidence in us and in our Mis- 
sionaries in Turkey ?” Does a wise captain shut his safety valve 
and sit down upon it when the keeping it open is the only means 
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of preventing explosion, with the certain peril and possible destruc- 
tion of the ship and all on board? 


Does conscious innocence fear exposure? Alas for our Mis- 
sion Secretaries if they are to resort to forcible suppression of such 
respectful petitions, to keep their policy and conduct from becom- 
ing known to the Board and their constituents! It is bad enough 


that the conduct of Missions is entrusted to such a close corpora- 


tion, representing no church, and not at all responsible to the 
churches which support it; but when the officers resort to such 
strategy to keep the Board itself ignorant of their doings, and to 
retain all power in their own hands, it is time the churches them- 
selves appoint a Deputation—not to visit the Missions abroad, but 
to visit the Mission house in Boston, and bring to light the doings 
there. 


2. The unmanly and unchristian act of these Secriiattes in 
suppressing the said pamphlet, is not relieved by their subsequent 
doings. When the Board, in spite of the suppression of the pam- 
phlet, learned so much of the Armenian brethren’s grievances 
that it took up the case, and appointed a committee of seven of its 


-members, with power to send some of their number to Turkey and 


investigate matters to the bottom, the case passed out of the hands 
of the Secretaries and their partisan committee. The Board itself 
had taken it into its own hands, and all sense of propriety, justice, 

self-respect and conscious innocence, if such there were, should have 
prompted the secretaries and committee to leave it there—to de- 
cline any and all part in the Deputation to Turkey and the investi- 
gation of matters they knew all about. These Secretaries had no 
occasion to waste Mission funds in an expensive journey to Turkey 
to find out what measures and policy they had themselves intro- 
duced in their Missions there. The three men appointed by the 
Board’s committee were surely enough in number, and in waste of 
Mission funds for their expenses, and thoroughly enough were they 
committed to the views and policy of the Secretaries. In presence 
of the two Secretaries and a member of the Prud. Committee, will 


they be more than mere cyphers in the investigation? What can 


they do but defer to the fuller and more intimate knowledge of the 
Secretaries, second their views and wishes, and come home and tell 
the same to the Board and Churches ? 


Such a Deputation, composed of the very men in power 
against whom the Armenian brethren have appealed—does it not 
involve in itself the very elements and essence of injustice ? When | 
_ two parties are at variance, and the weaker and injured party brings 
-a complaint to a higher tribunal, shall the stronger, the injuring 
and accused party be appointed a committee to settle the difficulty 
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We respectfully submit that this whole procedure involves a 
gross injustice to the Armenian brethren and is unworthy of Chris- 


tian men, 


But what is the cause of all this trouble? What the original 
form of the mistake which has grown to such magnitude? This 
is to be found, we believe, in the failure to recognize the true brother- 
hood of all Christ's disciples. 

The testimony from both parties is abundant and conclusive 
that the Evangelical Armenian church in Turkey is treated by the 
Missionaries as subordinate and inferior. In no branch of this 
church, and in no one of its ecclesiastical courts, do the Mission- 
aries become members, sharing equal rights and privileges with 
their native brethren. They hold themselves entirely above their 
native brethren, not only in business transactions but in all church 
and ecclesiastical relations. In India the Brahmans have the credit 
of originating the system of Casze, ranging themselves in the high- 
est caste, outside and above all others. They organized and fixed 
the limits of the subordinate castes, making rules and regulations 
for them, but carefully guarded their own superiority and their high 
and absolute prerogatives. Wedo not press the analogy in all 
points, and yet, if it does not apply to this subordinate Armenian 
church and the Missionaries who organized it in all particulars, we 

leave them to tell us the particulars in which it fails. 
Now in the Christian economy there is no place for such a 
subordinate church. Even Christ ranked himself with his converts, 
calling them friends and brethren. -:“‘ Henceforth I call you not 
servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth, but I 
have called you friends.” 

“ Be not ye called Rabbi; for one is your Master, even Christ ; 
and all ye are brethren.” 
And the beloved Disciple inspiration Says : 

“Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down | 
his life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” 

Can the position of the Board and its Missionaries, in their 
treatment of these Armenian brethren, be reconciled with these di- 
vine teachings? Are they not rather utterly repugnant to these 
teachings, nor less so to the practice of Christ, the Apostles and 
early Christians? The patience and Christian spirit of these Ar- 
menian brethren, under this grievous infliction are marvellous, and 
furnish the best and most precious evidence we can have, at this 
distance, that the grace of God has worked effectually in their 
hearts. 

Whence thetdea of sucha subordinate native church? With whom 
did the idea originate ? With the officers of the Board, or with the 
Missionaries themselves? It cannot have originated with these 
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Armenian brethern, for they have felt the grievance and have, these 
thirty years or more, petitioned the missionaries to remove it. 

The church of God is a holy thing—the one divine institution, 
instituted by Christ Himself, and bought with His own precious 
blood. It cannot be degraded in this way without doing positive 
dishonor to Christ. The foreign Missionary who ordains to the 
Gospel ministry native brethren, in whose love to Christ and the 
church, and in whose judgment, knowledge of the people and of 
the best ways and means of prosecuting the Mission work, he has 
not sufficient confidence to place himself on an equality with them 
in church courts, has himself yet to learn what be the first princi- 
ples of the oracles and of the church of God; and the same must 
be said of any Missionary organization which introduces or author- 
izes this unscriptural and usage of organizing 
ordinate native churches. 

We have not answered the inquiry taised above as to the origin 
of this usage. We would much prefer to hear this question answered 
by some one of the missionaries, or by one of the officers of the 
Am. Board, than to attempt any reply. But in the absence of any 
explanation of the origin of this unscriptural usage by either of 
these parties, one or both of whom have originated and put it in 
practice, we may be allowed to suggest that it originated in some 
‘ Diotrephes,” influenced by undue love of power. That it found 
ready advocates and adoption among some of the missionaries, we 
need not doubt, but for its origin we must go back to the officers 
of the Board itself—this close corporation which has made itself 
legally absolute in power, independent of any church and of all 
churches in christendom and in heathendom. 

The Holy Ghost has declared that the Church of God, bought 
with the blood of Jesus, is “ the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
To the Apostles, as representatives of the church, “ of the first-born in 
heaven,” was given the command: ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” This work of evangelizing 
the world is the church's work, and any branch of the church | 
which deputes the direction and control of this work to a body of 
men so hemmed in by charters and legal enactments as to be no 
longer directly amenable to the church, degrades itself, does dis- 
honor to its divine Head, and puts this sacred work in grievous 
peril. We grant it possible that good men in such a body may 
long conduct the work with such wisdom and with so little exer- 
cise of authority—placing so much confidence in the missionaries 
abroad, and so much control of the work in their hands—as to 
avoid friction and secure much success. But what is our guarantee 
that bad men will not come into the body? Is there not always 
danger that the business members of the small committee will be 
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so engrossed in their own private and personal interests as to leave 
the conduct of the missions largely, if not wholly, to one or two of 
the officers? Is there not always danger that these officers will 
become inconsiderate and arbitrary in their rulings, required, as they 
are, to render no account of their doings to the church? | 

To a missionary, once threatened with dismissal by the com- 
mittee of this very Board, and asking in deepest sorrow what he 
had done to displease them, a member of this committee, specify- 
ing no offense whatever on the part of the missionary, imperiously 
replied, in our hearing: “If I don’t like my clerk hav’nt [ a right 
to dismiss him?” When that missionary went in grief and tears 
to the Secretary with the same inquiry, we heard that Secretary 
_ say to him: ‘f You are anable man and effective preacher, sir. You 
just resign your connection with the Board and we will give you 
good recommendations which will enable you at once to get a de- 
sirable parish and a good support for your family.” And yet, so 
arbitrary was the ruling of that Secretary and his committee, that 
dismiss that missionary they would and did, at whatever pain to 
him and his friends, and whatever loss to his mission and the 
heathen ; and recognizing no accountability to the churches which 
had ordained and supported him in many years of successful labor — 
among the heathen. In such a small and irresponsible body is 
there not always danger that one strong will among the officers 
will get himself “ clothed with full power and authority,” as Dr. 
Anderson did when he went to India in 1854 ?—and then, scorning 
the judgment and life-long experience of all the missionaries, break 
up schools and printing presses, and work ruin, to recover from 
which requires many years, and many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Such a will at the head of such an organization is held 
in check by no sense of responsibility to the churches, for he is not 
in any way amenable to the churches. Was it not this same Sec- 
retary who dashed the hopes of the Evangelical Armenian Pastors 
and Churches by arbitrarily reducing all education to a “‘ vernacular 
basis,’ as described by Dr. Hamlin ? And did he not do it as he 
did his disastrous work in India, conscious that he had the absolute 
confidence of his committee who had clothed him “ with full power 
and authority,” and knowing that he was not accountable to the 
churches? Knowing, too, that the majority of the missionaries, 
forced by his threats and his “ full power and authority” to accede 
to his views and wishes against their judgments, would not venture 
to resist his will? and that if a few of the more conscientious and 
self-sacrificing should complain to the home authorities he could 
easily dismiss them from the Board, as he did, and thus prevent 
their influence with the churches, and keep the churches quiet, rest- 
ing in their confidence in the hundreds of worthy corporate mem- 
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bers, to whom access by aggrieved Missionaries is rendered almost 
impossible, even such a printed pamphlet as this statement of the 
Armenian brethren being suppressed when presented at an annual 
meeting, and who themselves have never yet learned the full extent 
of the ruin wrought in India by this Secretary in 1854-5; and would 
know nothing now of the present disaster and crisis in Turkey but 
for the few brave and able spirits among the Armenian converts who 
have fought their way to this country, demonstrate their mental and 
moral equality in our schools and colleges, and have come in direct 
contact with some of our American pastors and churches. Alas 
for this work of Missions that such a devious, irresponsible, and 
covert plan for their direction was ever devised! Dear old Dr. 
Green was right: ‘“ There should be no secrecy,” and no carnal 
strategy, in this sacred work. Save us, oh God, from any more 
‘“ Napoleons of this enterprise!’ ‘Some talk of the necessity of 
great talents, eloquence and executive ability in a mission secre- 
tary, and the consequent necessity of giving secretaries great sala- 


ries—their full market value and more. The desire for such a 


salary in a candidate for this office is unmistakable evidence of his | 
unfitness for it. Better the humblest and least conspicous Chris- — 
tian in all the church in this office, than a man of the most tower- 
ing abilities with the canker-worm of selfishness eating at his vitals. 

True love to Christ and souls, love so vital and quenchless and con- 
straining, as to lead one of moderate means of support to gladly 
do the work of a mission secretary without salary, from the same 
motive which led Paul to declare that he would rather die than 
take any support from the church at Corinth, that the full force of 
his disinterested love and self-sacrificing example might not there- 
by be weakened—such love and such a spirit are better’ qualifica- 
tions for a mission secretary than all the executive abilities of all 
the Czsars and Napoleons that have ever disgraced humanity. 

And here we come to the plain position that such a close 
corporation as the Am. Board 1s not a fitting agency to direct foreign 
Missions. 

In all our early years we almost worshipped this Board. Our 
fathers and grand-fathers loved and honored it more than they did» 
the church, just because it sent missionaries to tell the poor heathen 
of Christ. We never dreamed of the elements of evil and peril in- 
volved in the construction of this Board till they were forced upon 
us by observation and experience. And we bring them to the at- 
tention of our readers now, not in anger, but in sorrow. All the 
early years and history of this Board are sacred. The memories 
of its first Missionaries and officers will be fragrant forever. So 
long as the spirit of dear old Dr. Worcester prevailed, leading him 
joyfully to give his time and labor to the work of a Secretary 
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without salary ; so long as the Missionary zeal and self-sacrifice of 
Evarts, leading him to gzve the avails of his self-supporting maga- 
zine to the funds of the Board, ruled in the councils of the com- 
mittee, these elements of evil slumbered. They came not into force, 
or even into sight. Those good men seem not to have been aware 
of their existence. But good men die, and though institutions live, 
they are not always the same. Where the elements of absolute 
domination and one-man power are planted in them, these elements 
are.sure to grow and come to the front. Some Diotrephes will see 
his opportunity and seize upon it; and well will it be if the former 
good does not cease to be remembered for the evils that come 
after it. 

We are no enemy to the American Board, but one of its best 
friends. We would not have it injured, but greatly improved. We 
would not have its income diminished, but. greatly increased. We 
would not have its usefulness brought to an end, but greatly en- 
hanced and perpetuated. We would not have the brightness and 
beauty, the fair form and rich promise of her early youth longer 
tarnished, scarred and obscured, but in her riper and advancing 
vears we would have her so filled and crowned with beauty and 
grace, and so blessed of God in large and grand and saving results 
of her work among the heathen, that her former glory shall cease © 
to be mentioned for the more transcendent glory of her later tri- | 
umphs. 

And to gain so desirable an end we would have this Board 
transformed. We would have the pastors and churches support- 


ing it wise enough, and the officers and members of the Board wise 


enough, to eliminate its close corporation elements and make it direct- 
ly and thoroughly representative of the churches, and to do this with- 
out commotion, and without perros, or even temporary loss, to 
the work among the heathen. 

It is amply demonstrated that, foe some thirty years past, this | 
Board is not enlisting and developing self sacrificing, self-control- 
ing, soul-loving Missionaries, full of the Holy Ghost and of zeal to 
win the heathen to Christ ; but rather clerks and money agents to — 
do the bidding of the officers in Boston, on pain of losing their 
part of the money by being dismissed in disgrace. It is not with- 

out reason that Theodore L. Cuyler, recalling Judson and the early — 
_ Missionaries exclaims: “ Would to God that the American churches 
might be lifted once more to the tide mark of sixty years ago!” 

And, as like begets like, the Missionaries are not gathering 
and developing spiritual- minded converts and churches after the 
New Testament pattern. Dealing with their converts and churches 
much after the manner the Board’s officers deal with them, these 
Missionary clerks and money agents organize what they call native 
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churches and unions, but make them inferior and subordinate, and 
control them, as masters too often control their servants, with 
sheer authority and secular motives. They allow no common 
basis for mutual Christian sympathy and love. They hold their 
native brethren and churches far away and below them, at the same 
time exercising absolute control over them, holding the churches 
and school buildings in their (the Missionaries’) names, requiring 
the churches to employ pastors and teachers and Bible agents of 
their choice and at their bidding on pain of money grants being 
withheld, thus making the money power the chief controlling force, 
and giving no proper scope and motives, for the exercise of native 
skill, wisdom and judgment in Mission work, or for the growth of 
native self-support and independence. The movement among 
these Armenian brethren began under the gentler, more gracious 
and spiritual teaching and influence of the early Missionaries in | 
Turkey. The Armenians came out from the superstitious prac- 
tices of the old Gregorian church, and from the harsh treatment 
received from its leaders, assured of greater religious liberty, of a 
more Biblical church organization, and of a more pure, spiritual 
and vital Christianity. But as the movement has progressed and 
their numbers have increased they find their social and ecclesiasti- 
cal status no less subordinate than before, and these numerous 
Missionary clerks little if any less secular and arbitrary than their 
former priests—the Barrowses and Herricks among them, perhaps 
even more tyrannical. Is it any wonder these Armenian brethren 
have become grieved and disaffected ? That they have comé to de- 
mand equal ecclesiastical rights, and even equal voice and votes in 
the use of Mission funds for developing and extending the native 
churches and work ? 

On this last point we have two things to say, neither of which 
should be said without the other : 

1. These native brethren have no inherent right to any part of 
the Mission funds, or to any voice in their disposal. 


2. These Missionary agents of the Board commit a woful mis- 
take—a mistake involving a wrong to the donors in America, as 
well as serious loss to the Mission work in Turkey—in not availing 
themselves to the utmost of the wisdom, judgment, intimate knowl- 
edge and experience of their native brethren in the distribution and 
use of all monies they devote to the native churches and work. 


Of the ways and means here we must not attempt details now. 
One point only will we mention, and that is, that the native com- 
munities should be encouraged and helped to acquire and own 
churches and school buildings in their own name and right, and to 
feel an interest in building, repairing and caring forthem. The 
holding of all such property by the Missionaries for the Board is 
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avery great mistake; and when the Missionaries insist on their 
right to sucha church as that at Tocat, near the grave of the sainted 
Henry Martyn—a church built expressly for the native brethren 
with money contributed in America for that purpose, and never 
intrusted to the Board, this selfish act of the missionaries becomes 
a shame and disgrace to them and the Board whose agents they — 
are, as well as a wrong and a grief to the native brethren. 

Query: In view of these complications in Turkey and the 
great and manifest mistake of the missionaries in the manner of 
prosecuting their work, have we not erred in the position we have 

taken from the first in this Rezzew, that missionaries in the foreign 

fields should be less trammelled by the home direction ?—that they 

should be left more free to devise plans and measures for doing the 
work to which they have devoted their lives ? 

_ We raise this question just here, mainly to say that our views 

on this point originate not at all in a feeling that missionaries are per- 

— fect. We &xow them to be erring mortals, very much like pastors 
and secretaries in christendom. But they have voluntarily gone to 
the heathen. Their consecration to the work isa sufficient guar- 
rantee that they desire to do it, that they will seek to understand 
and apply the best and most effective means and agencies for ac- 
complishing it. The responsibility of these means and agencies, 
and of accomplishing the work, is heirs, and should be left with 
them. They should not be relieved of this responsibility even if 
they so desired. 

In secular and military enterprises the case is different. The. 
common laborers, in building a railway, are expected to have no 
personal interest beyond the wages promised. They are to do the 
bidding of their employers, and leave results with them. 


The common soldiers of an army, are all the better for their 
patriotism, true, if fighting for their country; but they are only to 
obey orders, and mere mercenaries often do good service by such > 
Obedience. The responsibility rests with the officers—and even 
here, when the officers in the field have planned their campaign 
and begun the battle, will a wise commander-in-chief, far removed 
from the conflict, venture to interfere, weaken their sense of re- 
sponsibility, and demoralize their forces by orders to change plans 
and tactics? The missionaries of Christ to the heathen are no 
common laborers, They are themselves principals in this enter- 
prise. But forthem there is no occasion for a Foreign Mission 
Board or secretary in christendom. If a secretary would be chief, 
let him be their servant. The exercise of authority over them is 
expressly forbidden by Christ Himself, Mat. 20: 25-28. 


The ordained missionaries to the heathen are no common sol- 
diers. They are all officers in the Lord’s army, Christ Himself 
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their commander-in-chief. Everyone of them bears a commission 
directly from Him. Their allegiance is due to Him; their respon- 


sibility isto Him. For any Mission secretary or board in christen- 


dom to degrade them to mere clerks and money agents, is a sin of 


“no common magnitude. Under the present administration of this 


Board those of its missionaries who keep in vital and vigorous ex- 
ercise the true missionary spirit and sense of responsibility to Christ, 
do so in spite of the excessive legislation and obstructive elements 
of the “ full power and authority ” of one or two men in Boston; 
with the freshness, vitality and force of their love to Christ and 
souls constantly checked and hindered by their subordinate relation 
to men wielding such absolute power. Surely this state of things 
must inevitably result in harm, and great harm 1 in a work so spirit- 
ual and sacred. 


Had these missionaries in Turkey been left to choose their 
own measures, plans and agencies, responsible only to Christ, the 
churches of christendom, and their own enlightened consciences, 
we do not believe they would ever have organized such subor- 
dinate churches. The example and teaching of Christ are so ex- 
plicit; the oneness for which he prayed among all believers, so 
dear to his heart; the total disregard of caste and race, and the 
warm flow of mutual Christian love and sympathy in the hearts of 


all the early Christians are so unmistakable, that we cannot believe 


they would have dared to so dishonor Christ and His church, but 


for the money-power and the official influence from Boston, origi- 


nating in that “ full power and authority ” which worked such ruin 
in India, and which enabled them to relieve their own minds and 
hearts from the larger part of the responsibility of adopting a pol- 
icy so unjust and so injurious to their native brethren and churches. 


In the beginning of this paper we spoke of the better relations 
of Missionaries to the native brethren in India. We thought to 
give a few facts and details showing these relations in the Missions 
of the Church of England, especially those in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society. But time and space forbid us to say 
more now than that, in case of Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
rians, who make the the parity of all God’s ministers, and the equal 
rights of all believers a prime article in their creed, the state of 
things in Turkey has a significance, and shows a state of feeling 
on the part of the Board and Missionaries towards the Armenian 
brethren and churches, which the same would not show in Missions | 
of a church recognizing a diversity of orders and prerogatives. 
And yet we must add that we know of nothing in any C. M.S. 
Mission which at all compares with this subordinate relation into 
which the native brethren Baye been erouger in Turkey. 
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Dr. Anderson made it his boast and held it up to the Am. Board 
and the churches, as one of the grand achievements of his deputa- 
tion work in India, that he had inaugurated a native ministry, and 
introduced measures for developing independent, self-governing 
native churches ; and that in this, his special wisdom and foresight — 


had outstripped all other Missions, Missionary Societies and Sec- | 
retaries. 


We have before howe that, instead of being at all indebted to 
his wisdom in this matter, the Missionaries in India had long been 
alive to the importance of a native ministry. So early as 1817 
Carey wrote to dear old Dr. Ryland: “India will never be turned 
from her grossness of-idolatry to serve the true and living God wzz- 
less the grace of God rests abundantly on converted natives to qualify 
them for Mission work... It is on native evangelists that the 
weight of the great work must ultimately rest.” 


The implication that the missionaries in India needed to be told 
the importance of a native ministry does vastly more discredit to 
the mission secretary who made it, than to the missionaries 
against whom it was so unjustly made. Native’ brethren 
had been ordained to the ministry long years before Dr. A. ap- | 
peared there, and some even before he was born. The Mission- 
aries of his own Board had been educating and training native 
brethren for the ministry, and had arranged to ordain one of them 
before we knew he was coming; and then, merely out of respect to 
Dr. A., we deferred the ordination till he arrived, to make it one 
of the ‘items of interest during his visit. As to Dr. A’s. claim 
to have been in advance of all others in the organization of native 
churches, a paper prepared and read by Sir Bartle Frere at the 
Derby Church Congress, on the “ Organization of Natiwe Churches,” 
and the review of the same in the Church Missionary Intelligencer 
of Nov., 1882, show conclusively that Dr. A. was mistaken, and | 
that he might have shown greater wisdom by more modesty. 
The C. M. S. had taken up this subject years before him. In the 
few words that remain to us here, we cannot better help our read- 
ers to right views of the Missionaries’ relation to their native 
brethren in the C. M. S. Missions, than to refer them to what are 
called the ‘ Provincial Native Church Councils,” in which native 
brethren have equal rights, voice, and votes with Europeans in all 
matters, including the disposal and use of the Native Church Fund, 
to which Europeans as well as natives contribute, and to which the 
C.M.S.makes grantsinaid. We may add that dear ald Bishop Wilson 
was the first to effectually oppose and break down caste distinctions in 
the native churches ; that their African bishop, Crowther, when on 
furlough from his immense diocese on the Niger, is warmly wel- 
comed to the homes and hearts and churches of England ; that his 
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African archdeacons, possessed of grace and culture fitting them 
for any positions in christendom, are, with God’s help, accomplish- 
ing results surpassed by few or none reported from any Mission 
field in heathendom; that the policy of this society has resulted in 
Sierra Leone in developing the native church of 5,000 to 6,000 
communicants to absolute independence, self-support, self-govern- 
ment, and the propagation of their Christian faith among the 
heathen around them. That instead of complaints against the C. — 
M. S. and its missionaries by the native brethren of any Mission field, 
we see these brethren of every race and nationality welcomed to 
all the privileges and institutions of England, and when prepared 
for Christian work going back again to their various nationalities 
under support and appointment of this society ; and that * the com- 
mittee of the C. M.S. have fully in view the importance of a na- 
tive episcopate,” and that they are aiming “to provide the whole — 
machinery and organization of a native church from native ele- 
ments.”’ 

Of the state of things in the Missions of the Propagation Society, 
we have the testimony of Dr. Caldwell, Missionary Bishop of the 
S. P. G. native churches in Southern Endia, in his address at the 
anniversary of the Society in London, which has just transpired. 
Bishop Caldwell’s distinct testimony is: “The Missions are no 
longer under the government of foreign missionaries only, but the 


native Christians have a share in the control.” And he advocates — 


the extension of this system of control, till the native church shall 
become wholly self-governing. 

In all such aims and purposes, or rather, in all such separate 
Organizations of native churches and pastors, it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world whether the separation of the missionaries 


from the native organization takes place in its infancy, when the 


native brethren and churches need constant teaching, helping and 
guiding—and this by example more than by precept—and is made 


to prevent any reciprocal influence and control from native brethren 


and churches on the Missionaries, the more effectually to keep the 
former in complete subjection to the latter; or whether the separa- 
tion is made gradually, reaching its completion i in the full maturity 
and strength of the native church, and furnishes freer scope and op- 
portunity for native skill and ability i in self-government and Chris- 
tian work, and for the full exercise of all ecclesiastical rights and 
functions in the native church. In the former case we havea weak, 
hampered, disaffected, subordinate and abnormal native church, as. 
now in Turkey. Inthe latter case we have a strong co-ordinate 
sister church, in the full enjoyment and exercise of all the same 
ecclesiastical rights and functions as the mother church, to whom, 
under God, she owes her existence, like the native church in Sierra 
Leone at the present time. 
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Again we say, God bless the dear old Am. Board, eliminate 
her obstructive, close-corporation elements, make her strictly rep- 
resentative of the churches which have loved and supported her so 
long, replenish her officers and missionaries with the self. ‘sacrificing 
spirit, zeal and consecration so conspicuous in those of sixty years 
ago ; and make her work among the heathen result in triumphs a 
hundred-fold more spiritual and glorious and ever progressing, till 
it shall be said of every land and tribe, as of one of the Fiji islands, 
and of Atafu in the Samoan group, that “‘ zot one heathen remains.’ 
And for this blessed consummation let us hope and pray, and give 


and work, till Christ ‘“ shall see of the travail of His soul and be 
satisfied.” 


III. TAMATAVE. 


This is an important town and seaport on the east coast of 
Madagascar, with a safe and quiet harbor, well-protected by reefs, 
though with convenient passes for entrance and departure of ships 
without risk. Tamatave is in south latitude 18° 12’, and has a pop- 
ulation of some 6,000 people, 5,500 of them native Malagasy and 
the rest foreigners, mostly Creoles from Mauritius and Reunion, 
with a sprinkling of English; French,Germansand Americans. There 
is an English consul and two English merchants, two American 
houses, two French and one German, also two English missiona- 
ries, one L. M. S. and the other S. P. 7 

The 5,500 natives are mostly of the Betsimisaraka tribe, con- 
quered by the Hovas and subject to them as the ruling race ; 
though here as elsewhere the Hovas are in strong force. The 
Hova population of Tamatave is composed of soldiers and their 
officers, and of traders from Imerina. The Betsimisaraka is a. 
numerous tribe spread over an extensive region, north, south and 
inland from Tamatave. They are less energetic than the Hovas, 
care little for education and have come under the curse of liquor 
and drunkenness to a lamentable extent. The Rev. Alfred Smith 
says of them: ‘‘ To show to what a terrible extent rum drinking 
amongst the natives has progressed, it is sufficient to state that 
during the last few years the rum has doubled itself both in value 
and in the quantity imported. Even now a whole barrel may be 
bought for $20. The awful result of this vice must be seen to be 
realized. The natural degradation of the natives has been fear- 
fully increased. There is hardly a single native house in Tam- 
atave where a rum-barrel is not kept ready tapped. The popula- 
tion is visibly decreasing, and vice of every sort has become more 
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and more intense. Numbers of natives absolutely live in a state of 
semi-intoxication, and have become so steeped and sodden with 
rum that they are beyond the reach of any higher influence, It 
is a melancholy thing that white traders should be able, notwith- 
standing all attempts of the Malagasy Government to prevent it, to 
destroy both the bodies and souls of these natives, for the selfish 
gratification of money making.” 

Mission Force and Results—1. The Jesuits work mostly among 
the Creoles, but, according to Mr. Smith, “ with hardly any success.’ 
2. The Propagation Society reports one European missionary in 
this district, one ordained native, 8 native preachers, 422 scholars, 
143 communicants and 561 adherents. 3. The London Missionary 
Society reports, in Tamatave and its out-stations, one European 
missionary, three ordained natives, 97 native preachers, 1,927 
scholars, 9,130 native adherents and 496 communicants. Degraded 
as many of the people are yet the Gospel is showing its saving power 
among them. 

Since the above was in type the following statement meets our 
eye in an exchange. We give it here for what it may be worth, 
though suspending judgment for further details and confirmation : 


“ A letter from Tamatave, dated March 2, reports considerable excitement among 
the Madagascans, The Hovas are anxious concerning the death of the queen, and the - 


chiefs are so far from agreeing as to her successor that violent quarrels are frequent 
among them. The reports from the embassy, which recently visited this country, also 
contribute to the agitation. It appears that while the ambassadors received plenty of 
fine speeches in England and Germany, they failed of securing aid. The people are 
arming, in apprehension of the appearance of a French force. Lances are turned out 
at Tamatave at the rate of 1,500 a day, and 40,000 lancers are ready to take the field. 
Apropos of the return of the ambassadors to Europe, the Christian World gives a 
rumor that they have come to terms with the French government. As to the attitude 


_of Great Britain, the recent “ annexation” of the vast territory of New Guinea by her 


colony of Queensland—* one of the boldest acts of the kind ever done by a young 


community,’ as the Zzmes avers—is likely to prevent any disagreeable expression of 
jealousy of the more modest designs of France in Madagascar.” 


IV. PANDITA RAMABAE. 


Our readers may recall our mention of this Hindu lady some 
two years ago, when her intelligence and scholarship first began to 
be known in India. She continues to give public addresses to her 
caste (Brahman) sisters, and is exercising a rousing and reforming 
influence that is rendering her career quite exceptional among 


Hindu women, She has recently been induced to give a page of 
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her personal history, from which our readers will welcome this ex- 


tract: 


“Twas born in April, 1858, in Mangalore Zilla, in a forest 
called Gunga Mull, on a plateau of the Western Ghats. My father, 
a learned Pandit and Sanskrit scholar, a native of the village of 
Mull Heranzee, at the foot of said plateau, chose his residence in the 
forest above mentioned. My mother, having been taught by my 
father, was also very learned in Sanskrit. She taught me Sanskrit 
when I was only nine years of age. Though I was not formally | 
taught Marathi, yet hearing my father and mother speak it, and 


_ being in the habit of reading newspapers and books in that lan- 


guage, I acquired a correct knowledge of it. In this manner also 
I learned Canarese, Hindustani, and Bengali, while traveling about. 


From my earliest years I always had a love for books. My father 
and mother did not do with me as others are in the habit of doing 
_ with their daughters, z. ¢., throw me into the well of ignorance by 


giving me in marriage in infancy. In this my parents were both 


of one mind. Iwas with them till sixteen years of age, when they 


both died in 1874, in a month and a half of each other. 

After this my brother and I travelled about the country. We 
visited the Punjab, Rajputana, Central Provinces, Assam, Bengal, 
and other lands. We lectured in the large cities on female educa- 
tion, urging that, before marriage, girls should be instructed in 
Sanskrit and their vernacular, according to our Shastras. After- 
wards my brother died. I was then alone in the world. I got 
married. On the 4th of February last my husband was carried off 


with cholera, sixteen months after our marriage. My little daugh- | 


ter is now one year old. The above is a short account of my life.” | 
This Brahmanee widow speaks with great modesty and self- 
possession, but with very telling effect, before the largest audiences, 


_ and is evidently becoming a power for good in opposing infant 


marriages, and in advocating the education and enlightenment of 
her sex in India. 

The Government system of public instruction in India, though 
on a gigantic scale and accomplishing much good, has hitherto 
been extremely faulty, partial to higher education and neglecting 
the masses of the common people from whom it has enforced an 


_ educational cess or tax, but has used it largely for higher education, 


keeping those who pay it still without schools to agreat extent, and 
doing still less for female education. For some months past a 
Government commission has been travelling over India and taking 
the testimony of intelligent parties in the large towns in regard to 
the working of the present system and the improvements desired. 
While this commission was in session in the city of Poona, the cap- 
ital of the old Mahratti empire, the Arya Mahela Subha, which 
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may be rendered “ Indian Ladies Association,” consisting mostly — 
of Brahman ladies, held a large public meeting to help convince 
this Government commission that there is a real desire and move- | 
ment for female education among the best Mahratta families. The 
following brief account of this meeting we take from the C. M. /n- 
telligencer: ‘‘ The President was addressed at length by a very 
famous young lady, the Pandita. Ramabae Sanscrita. She read an 


address and made an eloquent speech in Mahratti, which was much 


applauded. She dwelt on the great difficulties which their efforts 
as women of good family had to encounter from the absence of 
trained female teachers whom they could trust, and the absence of 
school books fit to be placed in their girls’ hands. They wanted 
education for their girls as much as for their boys, but Government 
had supplied trustworthy teachers and suitable books for their 
boys, and none for their girls. This lady’s address was followed by 
one from the wife of the most influential Brahman in Poona, a 
speech which we are told was delivered with great dignity.” 
Such a movement will have an influence on the commission, 
and we look to see a very decided advance in the education of 
women and of the masses in India in the next few years. 

Our last accounts of this lady reports her in Goozrat, lectur- 
ing at Ahmedabad last February. The Sudodh Patrika says: 

“She preached a sermon in Hindi in the Parthana Samaj 
Mandir, which was so crowded as to leave hardly any room even 
for standing to those who were late. On Monday she addressed a 
meeting in the house of her host, Mr. Gunesh Gopal Pandit, B. A. 
On Tuesday a general meeting of ladies was held in the spacious 
hall of Rao Bahadur Bholanath Sarabhai, where about 250° 
ladies were present. Ramabae pointed out to her audience in 


eloquent language the necessity and advantages of female educa- 


tion, and the advisability of establishing an association of ladies 
to be called Arya Mahela Samaj. Next day she addressed a 
very large male audience consisting mostly of the leading inhabi- 
tants of Ahmedabad in R. B. Maganbhai’s Wadi on the same sub- 
ject, and suggested the establishment of a central boarding 
school on a large scale where girls may reside and study. It 
was suggested that the girls should enter the school when 8 years 
old and leave it at 20. A large number of respectable young 
widows, she said, would join it also. She requested that large 
subscriptions for starting this institution be given and said that 
she was going to travel over the whole of India for funds for 
this purpose. On Ist March she read in the Parthana Samaj 
Mandir a portion of the Shantiparva from the Mahabbarat very 
ably explaining and enlarging on the text. 
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V. LETTERS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


The following extracts from letters of Rev. W. K. Azbill, dated March 30 and 
April 6, give a good view of the character, extent and progress of the Mission in Ja- 


maica, under direction and support of the women of the Disciple Church. Bro. A. 
writes : | 


«The peasantry of Jamaica are both ignorant and poor. A generation will have 
to pass away, a generation whose chances are far better will have to come on, before 
our country missions in this land can stand alone. sy 

‘The work of Bro. Williams began here about seven years ago.” 


‘62, We have five schools in the hill country, taught by native teachers, which are 
self-sustaining. Each of their teachers does a large amount of valuable mission work. 
3, At the present time the churches of the “ Inland Mission,’’ conducted by Bro, 
Tilley, contribute for the support of the ministry about ten pounds per month, and the 
increase is so rapid as to warrant the expectation that this mission will be self-sustaining | 
by the beginning of next year. | 
— 4, The Windward District will follow the good example of the Inland churches 
shortly after, it is hoped, as the churches in this locality are, contributing about half — 
enough to support a minister. | ra 
‘5. When we consider the poverty of our people in the mountains‘of Jamaica, the 
amounts they give regularly for home and foreign missions are enough to shame some 
more highly favored churches in the United States. The last collections from our 
country stations reported to me, will average in the nine churches reported about $7, 
being a little over $63 for all. This does not include collections for foreign missions, — 
‘¢6, Weshall continue to need aid from the American churches, because we shall 
not cease to take up new work. As our cause grows our needs increase, and this was 
to be expected. The time is coming— it is now at hand—when a high-school must be 
established. If we are not to go on with larger and more advanced undertakings, 
then you had better turn over your cause here to other umdertakers. | 
‘‘ Where we now stand there is a prospect before us that is glorious with the bloom 
of spring and bright with the beams of hope. Every seed we have sown seems to have 
sprung up, and every plant we have watered has grown most promisingly. Even the 
soil that has been salted with our tears isgsupporting a belated but not wholly fruitless 
harvest. So, then, let the helpers come on, and let an ample support follow them. We 
are sure it will pay. eae 
“ We have either building operations, or preparations for building, going on at eight | 
different places. This is mentioned not to show how I am busy, but to intimate that 
our missions are in a prosperous condition. The mission house at Providence, built for 
the minister in charge of our inland mission, will soon be finished, It is a two-story | 
frame building, having six rooms and a veranda, The first story will be occupied by 
Bro. Tilley and his family. One of the up-stair rooms will be occupied by the teacher 
of the Providence school, and the other will accommodate any of the workers who 
may choose to pass that way. The house will be by far the best one in the district, and 
will serve a good purpose besides what is indicated above, for it will be the substantial 
element of a modern home. 
‘Our people are gathering materials at Mt. Zion, at Bloxburg, at Manning’s Hill, 
at Chesterfield, at Dallas and at Lucky Hill. At Mmuby Vale they have begun to re- 
build. At Providence the chapel will be begun so soon as the house is in condition to 


be occupied. Further improvements are being made also at 48 -Church, at Text Lane, 
at Duke street and at Oberlin. | 


OUR SCHOOLS, 


“ The coming of Sister Sallie McEwin cheers and encourages us. It is hoped that 
other teachers will follow her shortly. She is to teach at Providence. On last Tuesday 


_ she took a jaunt with me to the Bloxburg Mountains to visit the church and the school 
there, and as she stood in the door of the little neat thatched school-house and looked 
out over the sea to the south, which keeps up its perpetual surge on the shore five thous- 
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and feet below, she said: ‘ There is not so desirable a place for a school in our coun- 
try.’ On Wednesday, she and Miss Bliss went with us to Oberlin, where Bro. Darby — 
has gone to teach. The occasion -was, the opening of his school there, and we had — 
rather a pleasant time. On the way we met Bro. Tilley going to a business meet- 
ing of the church at Manning’s Hill. A little, after midday he-joined us at Ober- 


lin, and thence we all went to Providence, where Miss McEwin was to begin her 


work the next day. The people, of their own accord, proposed to give her what she 
called a ‘ flowery welcome.’ They took palm leaves and made arches over the door- 
way of the old chapel, they festooned the shabby old building with the flowers and | 
bright foliage of the country, and they welcomed her with songs and heartfelt words of 
cheer. 

‘‘We have now seven schools, and I believe they will be self-sustaining. They 
need a few better teachers. It is hoped that our Board and the President of the Or- 


phan’s School will keep this in mind. 
3 NEW MISSIONS. 


‘In my next letter I will tell you more about our Church work. Iam glad to be 
able to report that the Jamaica Christian Missionary Association is able to start and to 


- support two Missions out of their own funds, one at home and one abroad. Bro. Cham- 


berlain, who has been for years teaching at Oberlin, is now to take up a work in Met- 
calf, in a district further inland than our present inland Mission. Bro. Thompson, who 
lived seven years in Aspinwall, and who speaks Spanish, will be sent to the Isthmus of 
Panama—no, I shall fa4e him and his family down and locate the Mission there. We 
expect to go the last of this month or the first of next. I have written in great haste, 
and as I write, some fifty sufferers by the late fire stand or sit in the rooms and halls 


- waiting for attention till I have finished.”’ 


Miss Graybiel, of the same Church, writes from India : 


‘*T want you to tell those who doubt that these people can become anything better 
than they now are, of a man who came to Bombay about twenty years ago, heard the 
gospel, believed it, became a Christian, and then went back to his friends in that out-of- 
the- way place, where they had never seen a white man, till Mr. Hume went there two 
weeks ago. His brother also went to Bombay, was converted, and returned. Since 
that time they have been working among their people till a large number have accepted 
the truth. I wish we were able to take up the work, for it is too far from the Ameri - 
can Mission, and they would gladly give it up | to some one else.” 


EXTRACTS FROM INDIA LETTER. 


These items are given for their bearing on the character of native converts and 
the relations of missionaries to such converts, showing at the same time how missionary 


influence may be rendered serviceable, even after the old workers have felt obliged to 


leave the field. Of the two converts who come into view in these extracts from the 
missionary lady’s letter of March 14th, 1883, it may add to the interest of some readers 
to know that Paulina, the wife of a native preacher, has long been an earnest and faith- 


ful native worker among the women and children, that lately she has suffered severely 


in health and from the death of her children, and that a friend in this country learning 
of her affliction and of her needs sent her a gift inclosed in a letter, from the reply to 


which these extracts are taken. And that Poonibae, devoted by her mother’s vow to the 
god Khundoba as a muruli, even before her birth, came under the teaching and influ- 
ence of the Gospel in the girls’ school of the Kolapoor Mission many years ago, when 


she was supported by the Woman’s Union Missionary Society of New York, under the 
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name of * Belle Green,” became thoroughly convinced of the truth and joined the 
church, though with bitter opposition from her mother and brother, the latter of whom 


threatened to kill her. The lady now in charge of these converts, to the one in this 
country who inclosed the gift, writes: 


« Your kind letter enclosing one from Miss M was most opportune, and I must 
tell you how glad the Christian women were to get your messages. Neither Paulina nor 
Poonibae were in good spirits when your letter came. Paulina was not as well as usual. 
She was having many anxieties jest then, and your words of cheer and Miss M’s kind 
letter did much to comfort her. ¢ Ah! she exclaimed, ‘ we are all bound together by a 
‘chain of Christian love.’ She and Baizoo went back to their work at Wadgav, and I 

have not seen them since. She is sometimes better, sometimes worse, and always busy.”’ 

‘‘ When I told Poonibae that you said you loved the Christian women all alike, and 
if you were sending gifts you would wish them all to share alike, she did not say any- 
thing, but her face brightened. I left the room where we were together and went to 
my baby. Ina few minutes she followed and asked me if I meant to write to you soon. 
On my replying, *‘ Yes, I hope to,’ she added, ‘then ask this for me.’ I looked up dis- 
appointed. I appreciated your kindness and ‘thoughtiulness i in offering to send things, 
but I could not bear to have them take advantage, and perhaps ask for things not best 
for them to have. But when I saw her eyes suffused with tears, I encouraged her to say 
on. She said, ‘ Then ask for me that they should pray for me, pray that I may never 
wander from the right way, that I may keep close to Christ. ‘This is what I need and 
this is what [ ask.’ ”’ 

‘Mr, Tulane’s gift to our Mission is certainly very generous, and I hope it will be 
used, as he would wish, to the greater glory of God.” 

“ The Missionaries talk of a high school at one of the neighboring towns, but 
nothing is yet decided.” 

) “We have just learned of the nice present—25 rupees—your children have given 
for a Sabbath school library. ‘Thank them, please, for the children, for me and for all 
of us. I will write to them when we have gotten the books, etc.’ 


Is not the Christian affection here brought to view as existing between native con- 

- -verts and those who labor for them in the Gospel, the mightiest human force for lifting 

_ them to a higher plane of moral and spiritual life? and should it not be the ceaseless 
care of the Missionary to cherish and maintain this affection in its utmost freshness and 
vitality? Can anything bring more terrible blight and barrenness upon a Mission than | 
for missionaries to assume a distant and haughty bearing, and adopt a harsh and arbitra- 
ry course towards their converts, repressing their worthy ambitions and aspirations for 
higher attainments, and treating them, not as brethren in Christ and fellow-saints of the 
household of faith, but as mere servants and underlings ?--thus changing this mighty 
force for good into bitter disaffection and alienation ? | 


LETTER FROM DR. G. L. MACKAY TO HIS SECRETARY. 


TAMsuI, 8th March, 1883, 

‘¢ To-morrow at 3 P. M. it will be edevex years since I stepped on the shores of 
Northern Formosa. What scenes have passed before these eyes since that day! What 
moments of joy and anxiety—yea, what soul inspiring gatherings! I have just counted 
the trophies of victory in my room—trophies won since our return from America— 
trophies which speak louder and clearer than the orator’s rounded sentences, Idols of 
all sizes and shapes, forty in number; tablets (ancestral) of all colors, ¢wenty.fve in 
number, worshipped by succeeding generations ; some are black with the smoke of in- 
cense, others crumble with the lapse of time; but all, all were the gods of poor de- 
votees. In addition, I have a shrine exactly three feet wide and three feet two inches 


high, which was given me by a man who a few years ago would rea/ly sooner part with 
his life. Praise the Lord, wt who love His holy name.” 
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The Aborigines in the mountainous parts of Formosa are not Chinese, but Malays, 
their religion being a strange mixture of islam and idolatry. They are mostly savages 
of ferocious habits. Dr. M. has repeatedly ventured among them, and Christian truth 
has manifestly impressed some of them. Since the above letter Dr. Mackay sends this 
: 


“A thousand Aborigines have thrown away their idols !”’ 


VI. THE ENFORCED OPIUM TRAFFIC.* 


We briefly noticed the first edition of the Rev. Mr. Liggins’ pamphlet on this | 
trafic, pronouncing it ‘‘ an able presentation of one of the most outrageous and unpar- 
donable national crimes of any age.’’ We are glad to see he has issued .a second and 
enlarged edition. 

Though only a pamphlet of fifty pages, it is a perfect mine of information on the 
various dark aspects of England’s enforced opium traffic in Asia, and the opium vice 
in America. There is no wasting of words, but the utmost condensation. The ‘schcl- 
arly Bishop Huntington well says: ‘It is full of the most weighty and greatly divers- 
ified testimony, and abounds in facts and arguments resting on authority, and presented 
with singular force.”” Bishop Bedell writes to the author: ‘ The cause of truth and 
righteousness owes you a debt for your brave, clear, and astounding revelations con- 
cerning the iniquitous opium traffic.” 

These revelations form a tremendous indictment against Great Britain. For more _ 
than one hundred years England has been engaged—first by smuggling and bribery, 
then by extended and sanguinary laws, and lastly by a crooked diplomacy—in fostering 
and forcing the opium vice in China; and the awful result now is, that myriads of 
Chinese die each year the opium-smoker’s fearful death, and millions are living the 
opium sinoker’s wretched life. Forty per cent. of the men and many of the women of 
China are now addicted to this vice, and millions of homes are l:lighted by the victims 
of the accursed traffic. Christianity is thus made abhorrent to the Chinese, and a most 
formidable obstacle is interposed to Missionary success. Legitimate commerce is crip- 
pled; the country is impoverished; the Government greatly humiliated and embar- 
rassed, and the inalienable rights of the nation are trampled in the dust. One of the 
foremost of the so-called Christian nations has brought upon herself the malediction of 
the greatest of heathen nations, 

With the approval of successive British Cabinets, and the oft-voted sanction of 
Parliament, the English rulers of India engaged in the manufacture and traffic of 
opium, as a government monopoly. One hundred thousand chests, or five thousand 
tons, are Now imported into China ever year, and the profits to the British India Govern- 
ment are about forty millions of dollars annually. Does not this blood money 


cry to Heaven for Divine judgments on such a traffic and the nation persisting in it ? 


The terrible evils of opium are not confined to China. The perversion of seven 
hundred thousand acres of the best land in India from food crops to crops of this 


*OPIUM—ENGLAND’S COERCIVE OpluM PoLicy AND ITs DisAsTROUS RESULTS IN 
CHINA. SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. STANDARD SERIES, NO. 74. 
Price 10 cents. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1833. 
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poison, is the main cause of the frequent famines in that country. The thousands of 
Hindoos who grow the poppies and make the opium under the English Government 
agents, are greatly demoralized thereby, many of them becoming eaters or smokers of 
the baneful stuff, and the opium vice is spreading greatly in almost all parts of India. 
The results in British Burmah and Arracan are most painful. Before these territories 
were conquered and annexed to the British empire, opium was rigidly excluded ; but 
as soon as English rule was established government agents were sent from Calcutta to 
victimize the natives and make a market for the drug. This they did by giving away 
the opium at first, then selling it ata cheap rafe, and afterwards raising the price when the 
habit was established. The results, in the demoralization and ruin of the people, are 
lamentable, as testify not only the Christian Missionaries, but also Sir U. Aitcheson, 
the Chief British Commissioner, and eight District Commissioners in Burmah, and Sir 
Arthur Phayre and others in Arracan. In the latter country we are told that “a hand- 
some people have been changed to haggard wretches.” So that England is, ona vast 


scale, ruining her own subjects as well as the Chinese. The latter are carrying this 


English-made vice to the many countries to which they are going, and the citizens of these 


countries are learning the vice from them. Already twenty thousand white men, 


women and youths in the United States are regular or occasional opium smokers, and 
the number is rapidly increasing. The prospect is, that this more fascinating and fatal 
vice than the excessive indulgence in alcoholic drinks, will spread the wide world over, 
and cause appalling ruin, if England continues her abominable course, and the nations 
in which the curse has been introduced, do not speedily enforce that rigid prohibition 
which prevailed in Burmah and Arracan before British occupation, in which China 
would have persisted but for England’s wars, and which Japan, Corea, and the Sand- 
wich Islands now insist upon, in absolute self-defence. 
Christian people in England who mourn over the shameful conduct of their vari- 
ous Tory and Liberal Governments, and of Parliament, have invited Christians every: 
where to unite with them in prayer against this cruel iniquity, making it a very special 
subject of petition on Thursday of each week. In this we can all unite. Another 
thing that we all can and should do is to read, ponder, and circulate such pamphlets 


as this, and let in all the light we can upon this infamous traffic, and this body- “ounmng. 
mind-wrecking, soul-destroying habit. 


VII. MISSION REPORTS. 


1, MIDNAPORE BIBLE SCHOOL.—The 4th annual report of this school, in charge of 
Rev. Jas. L. Phillips, D.D., shows that the year has been one of faithful study and effort. _ 
Our hearts are in warm sympathy with all effective measures and efforts for raising up 
educated, earnest and self-denying native preachers and pastors in the Foreign Mission 
fields. Can this be best accomplished by gathering young men into theological schools 
and supporting them on fixed stipends? We confess to much sympathy with Dr. Phil- 


lips when he says : 


“ After four years trial of the stipend system I am far from pleased with it, and I 
do most heartily wish we had something better in its place. In such a country as India 


_ men are far too fond of begging, and have far too faint an idea of manly self- dependence 


for our stipend system to prove successful.” 
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‘There is much weight, I think, to certain objections urged against the practice of 
paying theological students at home fixed sums from charity funds each year of their 
course of study. I believe there must be a better way, and shall strive to find it.” 


Let them support themselves by teaching or work of some other kind, while they 
study and fit themselves for preaching, from an impulse of love for Christ and souls, 
and under an abiding feeling at heart, ‘“ Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel. fi 
A few of such will accomplish more than many of the other kind. 


2. REPORT OF THE AMERICAN MARATHI MISSION FOR 1882. | 

Thanks for this full and interesting Report of 67 pages. It shows that the working 
force of this Mission consists of 10 ordained Am. missionaries and their wives; 1 Am, 
doctor; 3 unmarried Am. ladies. Total Americans, 24. 16 native pastors; Io native 
preachers ; 37 native bible-readers ; 24 native bible-women ; 82 native male teachers ; 
13 native female teachers; 1 native medical catechist; I native editor. Total natives, 
184==12-94 per cent., or say one in 8 of all the native converts are in Mission service. 

The 22 churches of this Mission reported 1381 communicants Jan. Ist, 1882 and 
1422 at close of 1882, showing a net gain for the year of 41 communicants, which is at 
the rate of 2.96 per cent.—a gain, as mentioned in the Report (page 8), ‘less than for 


several years previous.” The report very properly recognizes this net gain (41) as the 


true test of actual progress, though the whole “ number received to the churches on 
profession of faith was 135,” showing a loss of 94 by death, discipline and removals. 
We believe this is the only proper way to present the statistics of Mission churches, 
however much our brethren of the Foreign Missionary may object to it. If a Mission 
is prosecuted a year at an expense of $24,000, without a net gain of one single convert, 
let it so appear, with no attempt to conceal the unwelcome fact. 

The Sunday-school pupils in this Mission have increased the past year from 1 674 
to 1,845—a gain of 171. So also the contributions of the churches have risen from 
rupees 2,879 to 3,708—a gain of 829 rupees. | 

These churches seem to be making commendable efforts at self. -support. Five 
of them are said to entirely support their pastors. We notice the broader statement 
in the Missionary Herald, quoted in a score or two of other papers and periodicals, 
that, “‘ Of the 71 churches in India and Ceylon connected with the Am. Board, 50 re- 
ceived nothing from the Board’s treasury.’”’ We accept this statement as literally true, 
and yet we fear it is misleading to most readers, that it gives them the idea that these 
native churches are far stronger than they are. Doall readers understand that the “ As- 
sociations of Native Churches,”’ which make grants to 18 of the Marathi churches, and 


to a large proportion of the Madura and Ceylon churches, receive contributions from 


the missionaries and from European friends, as well as from the abler native churches ? 


- Ought not this fact to be mentioned in the Hera/d in close connection with the above 


statement? Do not most readers understand from the AHera/d’s statement that 50 of 
these 71 churches are wholly self-supporting among themselves? That what the weaker 
churches lack of self-support is supplied by the stronger native churches ? It is obvious 
that native churches supported by the gifts of missionaries or European friends are no — 
more self-supporting than they would be if receiving the same amount of help directly 
from.the treasury of the Board. 
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If the Heradd will publish the accounts of these associations with all the items re- 
ceived and disbursed, and the names of all donors opposite their gifts, this will prevent 


the possibility of misapprehension from the above statement so widely published. We | 


remember our schools in Kolapoor, when that Mission was in connection with the Am. 
Board—schools which dear old Dr. Anderson suppressed, to our great sorrow, with a 
stroke of his pen—never used a farthing of the Board’s funds. And yet if we had 
classified them as self supporting schools it would have been a misrepresentation, as 


‘they were supported by the gifts of our European and native friends. 


Another element in case of these 50 self-supporting (?) native churches is well 
stated by brother Bruce, of this Marathi Mission. After expressing gratification that 
the church at Satara had succeeded in raising its pastor’s salary in 1882, he adds: ‘It 
should be remembered, however, that the church is composed largely of persons in 


‘Mission employ, who by tithing their salaries are able to support the pastor. This 1s. 


Satisfactory so far as it goes, but it is hardly the right basis for a truly txdependent 
church. If the individual members who are dependent upon the Mission [receiving 


- Salaries from the Mission], were removed, the church would very soon lose its inde- 


pendence.”’ 


Is not this a fair sample of all the five Marathi churches that raise the salaries of 
their own pastors, and of all self-supporting churches in the Madura and Ceylon Mis- 
sions as well? If the hundreds of native preachers and helpers in these three Missions 


receiving their salaries from the funds of the Am. Board, can be pur:uaded to tithe those 


salaries, and with their tithes support a few of the native pastors, this is well—better 
than if they refused to tithe them—but after all, do not these very tithes come indirectly 
from the funds of the Board ? Is not brother Bruce right in his view of this kind of 
self-support, and ought not the .Wisstonary Herald to be more careful not to give its 


readers mistaken views of the self-supporting character and ability of the Am. Board’s 
native churches ? 


Bro. Fairbank, in charge of several churches in the Almednaggar field gives testi- 
mony precisely like that of Bro. Bruce at Satara. Bro, F. says: ‘* No one of the five 
churches under my watch is fed/y self-supporting, and in all of them the larger part of 


the subscriptions is obtained from those who are employed by the use of Mission 
funds.”’ 


Is not this honest testimony of these two brethren more commendable than the mis- 


leading statement of the Hera/d? If our home pastors and churbhes come to under- 
stand that so many and so large salaries are given from Mission funds to native converts, 
that these paid converts by tithing their salaries, at the wish of their employers, support 
their native pastor with the said tithes; and the Missionary Herald then represents all 
such churches as self-supporting and independent of the Board and Mission funds ; 


will such understanding increase their confidence in the Boards’ officers and their con- 
duct of this sacred work? 


We notice that the scholars in the 79 schools of this Mission, rose in 1882 from | 


1531 to 1651, a gain of 120. As the native teachers are 95, they must teach an aver- 
age of 17 scholars each. 


A brief report of the Zheological Seminary of this Mission appears on the 25 and 


26th pages of this Report, but we fail to find any mention of the number of its grad- 


uates, or of its present pupils. 
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Of the Christian V. E. S’s. Training School Dr. Bissell says : « About 25 students 
have been supported in its three classes, etc.’”’ Supported! But the Mission Seminary 
which Dr. Anderson abolished, when we were in charge of it more than 30 years ago, 


had more than three times this number of students, and we induced some of them to 


pay tuition fees, Here surely, in the — element of this school, is “ progress back- 
ward,’ at a discouraging rate. 
The Girls’ Boarding School under the care of Mrs. Bissell reports an attendance of 


145 to 155. This school, also, Dr. Anderson broke up by interdicting’ its boarding 


character. The immense change since wrought in this Mission, over-ruling and sup- 
planting some of the unwise and ruinous doings of the Deputation of 1854-55, comes 
distinctly into view in this Report in this incidental remark, viz: “ Ninety-five to a 
hundred of these girls are supported wholly or in part by Mission funds.”’ 

Those who read brother Abbott’s account of his efforts to gather a little English 
school of 23 pupils at Roha (see Wisstonary Herald of June, p. 223) should recall the 
history of the Mission High School in Bombay in 1854, with its 150 pupils, under the 
daily Christian teaching of brother Bowen, furnishing rich promise of large and precious 
results; and yet so determinedly opposed by Dr. Anderson that it became the imme- 
diate cause of his coming on Deputation to India “ clothed with full power and au- 
thority ’’ to break it up, as he did, and with it, the printing press, and also the schools 
at Ahmednagar and Kolapoor, and wrought like destruction in the Madura and Ceylon 
Missions, destroying schools and agencies immensely better than those, to recover which, 
the missionaries now spend so much time and money. | 

Is it well to have our Foreign Missions subjected to such extreme and stultifying 
tergiversations and vacillations by the arbitrary rulings of secretaries of no experience 
in Mission work among the heathen ? 

The new High School organized only last year, reports 50 students, each and all 


_ paying a small tuition fee, for the sake of the English and advanced studies taught in 


the school. In the dear old Seminary of this Mission, suppressed by Dr. Anderson, he > 
forbade our teaching English even one or two hours a day. Brother Smith is now al- 
lowed to give his whole time and strength to English and elementary science ! 

The Board’s expenditure on this Mission last year, as charged in its annual Re- 
port, is $44,471.28. This local Report acknowledges local and American receipts, out- 
side of the Board, amounting in all to 5843 rupees==$2,414.66, making the total ex- 
pense of the Mission last year $46,885.94, besides its proportion of the home adminis- 
tration, and $2,000 given for scholarships in the Theol-Sem. Of the local contributions 
in India we notice goo rupees were given by our dear old friend, General R. Phayre, 
who so long and so generously helped us support the Kolapoor Mission when connected 
with no Mission Board. | 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION IN WESTERN INDIA. 
American missionaries, ordained men, 5; women workers, 7; native licentiates, 2; 
native teachers, 15. Total native communicants, 94; accessions, 9; year’s net gain, 3, 


4 having died and 2 being excommunicated ; Sunday-school pupils, average attendance, 


367; day pupils, 339. Local contributions, 1046 rupees ; by native Christians, 43 rupees. 


_ We are glad to see this carefully prepared, though brief, Report. 
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BAREILLY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Report and catalogue of this M. E. institution in India for 1882, show that, 
since 1874 it has educated 62 native young men for the ministry and 29 others in a par- 
tial course, that its present number in the three theological classes is 23, with 9 in the 
high school department and 40 in the Normal department. Rev. Dr. Scott, the princi- 
pal, very modestly remarks: ‘“ We look back on the work of another year, not with en- 
tire satisfaction, but hopeful that our labor has not been in vain.” 


“I regret that so few in the native ministry rise to a noble spirit of enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice in the work, Many do not seem inspired by a zeal of the Lord’s house— 
by a holy chivalry for the salvation of their perishing countrymen. One longs for the 


time when men of the spirit of St. Patrick, and Boniface of Germany, and Luther and 


Knox, Wesley and Moody will rise up and lead the evangelism of this cenel be Our 
constant danger is a secular ministry.’’ | 


A sense of this danger is a hopeful element in the minds of those training the native 
ministry in India; and we know of no living human source of inspiration for such min-: 


istry better than the lives and work of those laboring in the two M. E. Conferences of 


India with no salaty from the Mission Society. 


DAJILING MISSION INSTITUTION REPORT FOR 1882. 
Rev'd. Messrs, W. S. Sutherland and A. Turnbull, of this Mission of the Scotch 
Established Church, report a year of marked progress. The combined result, in both 
branches of the Mission, may be classified thus: | 


1881. 1882, gain. 


{II. Total chutch membership,. . ...... . 248 440 192 
Contributions of native Christians,. . . 340 400 60 rupees. 


_ The native people won to the truth in this Mission are Nepaulese and Lepchas ; 
more of the latter than of the former. The following paragraph of this report giving a 
short account of a woman who was enrolled among the catechumens, but soon went 
back to heathenism, gives an idea of some of their superstitions : 


‘¢ She was, and still is, the disciple of a Lepcha priestess. Sometimes a disciple 
remains with the priestess a considerable period until she be fully taught and elevated to ~ 
the dignity of the instructress ; but this is not the plan generally adopted, As a rule | 
the learners go at irregular times, as the spirit may move them. . . On returning home 
they use spare hours in reciting the lessons they have been taught. ‘After dark they will 
begin chanting, and, retreating into the dense jungle, they will make the forest ring 
with their prolonged weird notes. Even the ordinary Anglo-Saxon, who has not the 
most susceptible of nervous constitutions, is impressed by the long-sustained cry, when, — 
camping out in the jungle, he is awakened by it in the stillness and darkness of mid- 
night. The cry recalls tothe Lepcha the presence of those goblins and demons, which 
he believes dwell in every hill and valley, wood and water, which, ever pursuing him for 
evil are most active at. night, and he thinks of the dominion over the powers of darkness 
that these enchantresses must possess to give them courage thus alone to challenge the 
evil spirits roaming in their strength. The priestesses certainly believe in their own in- 
fluence over evil spirits, and as certainly do they, to the utmost of their power, cultivate 
in the minds of theit people a faith in their influence even greater than they themselves 


think they have.” 


The name of this woman was stricken from the roll of inquirers because she per- 
sisted in her “ midnight demon worship.” 
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In our brief notice of the Report of this same Mission for 1881 an error of the 
types represented the number of pupils in the schools to have been 177 instead of 477. 
This department of work for the youth and children is too important to be thus misrep- 
resented. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the value of schools in such a mission, 


VIII. LOVE TOKENS. 


‘¢ It may not be generally known that the missionaries themselves name their own 
salaries, each Mission, at its annual meeting, deciding upon the sum needed by its 
several members. The salaries so arranged have almost invariably been granted by the 
Prudential Committee.”,— Missionary Herald for March, p. 87. 


Is this so? Are not missionary salaries fixed by votes of the Prudential Committee 
in Boston? Is Tracy wrong in his History of the Am. Board, when he says, (p. 31) : 
‘¢ The Board voted that the salary of a married missionary be fixed at $666.66, and of 
one unmarried at 444.45 °?”? Had any missionaries named these rates before the Board 
voted them? Have missionaries any authority to change the rates of salary without a 
new vote of this committee? Is this implication above that missionaries vary their rates 
of salary at each annual meeting, at all correct? When, at long intervals, they have 
combined, under force of felt necessity, to petition for higher salaries, has not the com- 
mittee granted or refused, as it thought best ?—as the Presbyterian Foreign Board re- 
fused to grant the petition of its India missionaries for larger salaries, recently ? 

When the missionaries enter their salaries in their annual inventory of sums needed 
for the coming year, do they not transcribe them by rates fixed by vote of the committee, 
years before? When the salary aggregate becomes larger, is it not owing to more 
perquisites and more children, the votes for whose allowance are as permanently fixed 
by vote of the Prudential Committee as are the rates of salary ? : 

Query: Why should not the salaries of secretaries at home be so fixed that they 
may be encouraged with special allowances for children, as well as the missionaries 


abroad ? 


Dear brother Gracey, missionary editor of the Northern Christian Advocate, sends 
us a lively “* Love Token,’’ for which he will please accept our warm thanks. We 
have no preémptive right here, and are just as happy to receive as to give. _ 

As brother G. kindly refers his readers to our page (220) to which he takes except- 
ion, we hardly need say more than to express the hope that all his readers will turn to 
the said page and examine it very carefully for themselves. As we have referred to it, 
however, we will ask our good brother to notice one or two mistakes in his‘ Love 
Token,” originating perhaps in a little haste. Our data resulted in cost of administra- 
tion of 15.17 per cent., instead of the figures he gives. He says we included “ two-thirds 
of the salaries of the e/even bishops,’’ whereas our language is: ‘‘ These mine bishops.”’ 
The reason we did not include the salaries of presiding eldersis that we considered them 
in the same catagory as are the leading pastors of other branches of the church who 
collect and forward monies for Missions, as a part of their regular duties. So, too, 
bishops, living constantly in the Missions, like the four India bishops of the C. M. S., 
are identified with the Missions, and their supervision of them involves little if any 
more time and strength than does the supervision of Presbyterian and Baptist Mis- 
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sions, by workers in them, though by a different process. Hence we include their salaries 
in the cost of the Missions. But these 9 M. E, Bishops divide their time and strength 
between the churches of christendom and those of Home and Foreign Missions, and 
travel to the Foreign Missions for the one purpose of supferviston—the work which, in: 
case of Presbyterians and Baptists, is entrusted to the secretaries, and some times to dep- 
utations. Take the six men now sent on deputation by the Am. Board to Turkey. Are 


not their heavy expenses properly chargeable to administration? And why theirs any 
more than bishops’ sent on a like errand ? 


Brother G. says of the bishop: ‘“ He actually is a part of the society and his time 
only properly chargeable to the society while he is in Board and committee meetings.’’ 
But why is not his time and salary as properly chargeable to the Society while supervis.- 
ing its work in India, China or Japan, as when he is considering it in committee meet- 
ings? We trust all our readers will notice our earnest desire and effort to estimate cos¢ 
of administration, in case of each and all missionary organizations, on data and princi- 
ples entirely impartial and common to all of them. 


Brother G. says: ‘‘ Cost to the Society is what it pays out of its treasury, etc.’’ To 
illustrate our differing views on this point take the dodge of the Am. Board, with its 
“fund for officers.’ The interest of this fund provides several thousand dollars of the 
officers’ salaries every year. What impartial, disinterested person will not say that said 
interest should be credited, with all other receipts, in the income of the Board, and the 
full salaries of the officers be charged in expenses? And yet, to diminish the apparent 
cost of administration, the officers every year omit the said interest from the Board’s in- 


come, and make out their cost of administration on only @ part of.their salaries and 


administrative expenses. Does brother G. accept this as strictly honorable and honest 
in the sight of God and men ? 


If it isso, then the said officers have only to induce coli friends to increase this 
“fund for officers’? till its interest shall meet a//their salaries and expenses, and then publish 
to the world that the Am. Board’s cost of administration is abso/utely nothing—not a red 
cent—thus representing to the church and to the world, to all who are not in the secret of 
their officers’ fund—that they are paragons of self-sacrifice giving their lives to this work 
without a farthing of salary, One result of this process would be that, in showing dif- 
ferent Boards’ cost of administration in comparative tables, the compiler, accepting such 
statement of Am. Board’s officers and leaving their officers’ fund out of view, would 
enter no cost of administration to this Board, while in case of the So. Baptist Board 
he would enter 25 per cent. and for the M. P. Mission Board, 49 per cent., and this 


though the Am. Board’s officers are each receiving $3,500 a year, and the So. Baptist 


secretary only $2,500, and the M. P. secretary only $800—and like injustice and misrep- 


resentation would extend to all other Mission Boards and Societies not adopting the same 
dodge. 


When a Mission Board has special gifts for a Mission House, as in case of the 
Presbyterian Board and the M. E. Mission Society, the principle is the same. The 
gift is to the Society, or rather to the cause it represents, and the income of the gift 
should appear in the annual receipts, and also in cost of administration, if used for that 
purpose. So, too, the support of bishops or any other persons employed in the super- 
vision of Missions. During the time they are thus employed, their salaries furnished 
by the churches, are a gift to Missions, and in estimating the true cost of administration 
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their salaries can no more be left out than can be the salaries of secretaries furnished 
from funds outside the Board’s treasury. 


If it be possible to construct a comparative table showing impartially different Mis- 
sion Board’s cost of administration, without considering the above points as we have 


done, we will be most thankful for light and wisdom from any source, by which we may 
render our table more impartial and perfect. 
p. 281) 


Brother Gracey says: ‘‘ One cannot be always correcting other people’s blunders.” 


Now, good brother, is that so? Have you stopped preaching? And why preach, if 


not to correct people ? Does not dear brother Paul bid us keep at it ?-—‘*be constant 
in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering ?”’ A little 
mure patience, brother. Let us not be weary in well doing. Let us clear away all the 
mists we can from this sacred work. And if, with God’s help, and by persevering pa- 
tience, we can correct wrong views and lead Christiana to understand this work better, 
will they not feel a deeper interest in it, and give more, pray more and do more to cor: 
rect the terrible blunders of the heathen and bring them into the light of the Gospel ? 


“ Tt seems like nonsense to measure the results or issties of Missionary work simply 
by the number of church members that any man can count. 


No man can measure 
spiritual results by mathematics. v—Rev. McLaren. 


And is chemistry, botany, geology, or any other science a better measure of spirit- 
ual results than mathematics? Do not figures as often overstate as understate results ? 
So far as figures fail to be a true measure of spiritual results, is mot the failure traceable 
to the results rather than to the science of mathematics? Is it the fault of the figures 
that the Presbyterian Foreizn Board reported the communicants in their Missions to the 
American Indians 1,351 in 1879 and 1,048 (a loss of 303!) in 1880? And would the 
churches have a more correct idea of the progress of this work among the Indians if 
the Board had given no figures at all? Is fancy a better measure of spiritual results 
than figures? Had we not better suspend for a time all this twaddle about the unre- 


liability of figures, and give attention to correcting our statistics and making them more 
reliable ? | 


'*THE MISSIONARY REVIEW for May-June comes to us from Princeton, N. J., 
freighted with Missionary news and statistics from all parts of the world. We observe 
that in its review of Foreign Missions 1881-32, under ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal Church, 
North,” it classes the work of the ‘ Methodist Episcopal Church.” The blunder is 


misleading and stupid, if blunder it should be called, for every intelligent churchman 
knows that the affix ‘* North” has no business there. ” 


Not a “ blunder,” brother; nor is it ‘ misleading,’’ however “ stupid’? you may 
It is our own classification, to avoid misleading our readers ; and we 

use it in case of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, as well as in 

case of the M. E. Church. And both these churches would show miore Christian cour- 


tesy to their Southern brethren by adopting it themtselves, in all matters not affected by 
legal technicalities. 


please to call it. 


(See cost of administration in our Vol. V., 
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THE Foreign Missionary of May, p. 500, complains that some one criticises its 
California Mission for “‘ expending $24,800.13 and reporting no gain for all last year— 
not even the increase of one person to their membership.”’ | 

We are interested to observe so close agreement with the MISSIONARY REVIEW, 
In its first number of the current year, p. 20, we remarked: ‘ The report of the Chinese 
Mission in California, showing no increase of communicants from the year’s labor of 
two ordained men and five women, besides six native workers, involving the expendi- 
ture of $24,868.13, is not satisfactory. [Does any one e think it is acca ?] Let us 
hope for a better report next year.” 

We might fancy the Foreign Missionary referred to this REVIEW, but for the dif- 
ference in the figures and language quoted, It complains (1) that it was not fair to 
_ speak of the $24,800.13 as the “ current outlay of the Mission,’”’ because $12,000 of it 
_ was paid toward the purchase of a Chinese church.”’ But is not the cost of churches 
or buildings in any Mission a part of its expenditure? Can such cost be omitted, or 
placed under any other head? And if to be charged to the Mission at all what time is 
more fitting than the year when the money is paid? (2) Another complaint is that 
‘‘ 39 members were added to the churches. TZhis was more than 28 per cent. gain on 
previous membership.’ Buton turning to the Annual Report, p. 101, we find the com- 
municants ‘* 137’’—precisely the same as in the report of the previous year? Does any 
Mission Secretary need to be told that if a Mission adds 39 or 100 communicants and 
loses an equal number by death, discipline or removals, it shows no gain in communi- 
cants? Or, if it loses more than it receives, as in case of two Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Board in 1881, is it not proper to show the net loss in the tables, and let it 
influence our hearts and our prayers ? Amongthe American Indians of the Presby- 
terian Foreign Missions their reports show a net loss of 715 communicants in three con- 
_ secutive years, none of whom removed to China. Do the Secretaries call this satisfac- 
tory ? Is it not all charity can do to “ hope for a better report next year ?”’ 


“ The station of Ouyong has met with a great misfortune in the loss of Dr, Southon, 
&c.”— The American Missionary, p. 69. 


Will our good friends of the American Missionary help us to a better understand-— 
ing of this term “ Ouyong f’’ Is it another name of Urambo, the capital of chief Mi- | 
rambo, where Dr. Southon lived and died? Has it good authority from its use by 
Dr, Southon and other Europeans in Central Africa ? 

And was it “a wealthy American of St. Petersburg” (p. 70 of ditto) who gave the | 
$250,000 to found a college for Ats countrymen at Erzroom, Turkey ? Was the MIs- 
SIONARY REVIEW (p. 69) mistaken in calling him an Armenian? If so, if he was 


really an American, then how large is the population of his countrymen at Erzroom, 
Turkey ? 


“ H. M. J.,” inthe Presbyterian Journal of March Ist, gives us a good monthly 
concert exercise on Mexico. But when he says, “the Presbyterian Board was the suc- 
cessor of the A. B. C. F. M. in this interesting field, in that division of labor which 
took place in 1870,” we feel the need of a word of explanation—especially when he 
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immediately adds that ‘the people built a house of worship and had a church member- 
ship of 170 persons in 1873, the year when the Board sent its first detachment of labor- 
ers into Mexico.”’ If they began work in Mexico in 1873, how did they become the 
successors of the American Board “ 7” that division of labor which took place in 1870” 
~—-three years before ? 

Do not both the Presbyterian Board and the American Board, in their reports, 
claim to have begun work in Mexico in 1872? While, asa matter of fact, the American 
Board transferred Monterey to the Presbyterian Board in 1877, and with no reference 
whatever to the division of labor in 1870. 

Again, speaking of Rev. Luigi M. De Jesi,‘*H. M. J.” says he ‘* was sent in 
1852’’—20 years before! By whom was he sent so early ? 


IX. FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1881-1882. 


Since our last number was in type valuable items have reached 
us in regard to three branches of the church among those reviewed 
in it. 

I. (37) THe MEtTHOopiIsT CHURCH OF CANADA (p. 227). 


We find the year’s increase in itinerant ministers was 13. 

The increase or gain in Home and Foreign Mission income, 
$25,400.75. The increase in Foreign Mission expenditure, $2,986.78. 

The Mission Board closed the year with no debt. The present 
status of the Foreign Mission work is: eee 


Am. Indians. Fapin. Bermuda. Total. 


Ordained Misssionaries....... 4 34 
Native Assistants and Teachers. . . 42 _ O 47 
3,377 211 456 4,044 


In Japan are 54 more baptized persons under 12 years of age. 
We include the workers and members among the American In- 
dians to keep the work of this church on a par with the foreign — 
work of Presbyterians and Congregationalists. We do not com- 
pare the totals of this and the previous year, as the large gain 
would show more correction than growth, though the growth is 
large and encouraging. The work of this same church in Domes- 
tic Missions is indicated by these figures, viz: Missionaries, 334; 
Members, 30,149. Besides which, 9 missionaries and 2 teachers 
are working among the French and have gathered 360 members. 


I]. (38) Tue M. E. Cuyurcu oF CanaDa (p. 228). 


The statistics of this church show gain, in value of church 
property of $9,650; gain in Mission income, $7,449.53. 
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III. (39) PRIMITIVE Meruopists In CANADA (p. 288). 


The report of this church shows gain the past year in every 
item of the statistics, thus : 


| 1881. 1882. Year’s 
Itinerant Preachers. ... ..-+ 99 2 
236 237 I 
Sunday-school Scholars... 9,280 9,343 63 
Value of Church Property... ... $ 381,761 $333,853.50 $2,092.50 
2,441.07 260.41 


XLI. British M, E. Cuurcu 1n Canapa, (Colored). 
(Vol. V., p. 290.) 
Rev. S. D. W. SMITH, Sec., Chatham, Ont. 


Home Strength. 1882. Vear’s Gain. 
Annual Conferences, . , 4. 2 
Itinerant Ministers, ... 60 
Ministers, ... . 32 | 
3,220 | 1,999 
S.S.Scholars, . . 1,877 | 1,223 
Value of Church Property, $182,450 | $179,225 
Missionary Income,. . . $957.84 $1,115.23 $1§7.39 more, 
foreign Force 
Annual Conferences, .. 2 
Itinerant Ministers, . . . 7 10 
Native Members,. . . . | 1,301 
| 672 


The statistics of this church have heretofore been taken from 

the Year Book. We are glad to have the above for 1882 directly 

from Secretary Smith, and though the figures showing home 
strength are generally less than those i in the year book, yet they are 

probably more reliable. | 


The statistics of the foreign mission work show gratifying pro- 
press. The missions are in Bermuda and West Indies, in fields 
embracing some 10,000,000 of people. 


The movement for union between this and the African M. E. 
Church is still pending and waits solution at the General Confer- 
ence of the latter church next spring. 
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XLII. Am. Baptists—Colored. 
(Vol. V., p. 291.) 
Rev. R. L. Perry, Cor. Sec., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Home Strength. 1881. Year's Gain, 
Ordained Ministers,. . . . 2,850 2,850 
Communicants,. ..... 500,000. 500,000 


Foreign Force, 
Ordained Missionary, . . . I 


The 42d Annual Meeting of this body was held at Bait, N. 
J., Dec. 14, 1883. 


$3,581 20 
Expenditures, 


52 55 


— We find no details either of receipts or expenditure. Mr. R. 
L. Hippolyte, candidate for Mission work in Hayti, is said to have 
graduated at Madison University, and to have entered Newton 
Theological Seminary. 

Of the two Western Associations of this body we have no Inter 
accounts than we gave last year. Of the Southern Foreign Mis- 


-sionary Convention organized in 1880, we have been favored with 


the printed Reports. Rev. W. W. Colley, who has seen some ser- 
vice in Africa, was appointed Secretary and travelling agent; and 
in his first annual Report, made to the Convention in Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 1881, he speaks of extensive travel in 8 different States, 


and of receipts amounting in all to $506.78. The Treasurer re- 


ported total receipts to be $1,711.39 of which $371 were in hand, 
and the balance had been expended— $1,000 in Secretary’s salary, 


$179.19 in his travelling and stationery expenses, and the rest in 
printing circulars, &c. 


The Treasurer’ S report in June 1882—for 6 months, shows re- 


ceipts amounting to $511.77, making with the previous balance 
($371) in hand $882.77. Expended $532. 

It also appears that Rev. J. O. Hives. who had been appointed 
Missionary to Africa by the N. C. State Convention in Oct. 1879, 
and who had sailed for Liberia in June 1881, was adopted by this 
larger convention, which also sent $175 towards his support. . 


XLII. ADVENTISTs. 
(Vol. V., p. 291.) 
M. S. CHAPMAN, Sec., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Home Strength. | 1881. 1882. Year's Gain, 
General Conference,. ..... I 
24 | 26 2 
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126 130 4 
Foreign Mission income... . $7,400 $7,420 


In a recent sketch of the Missionary work of this’ Society, i in 
the Review and Herald, Elder S. N. Haskell says that, though 
_ organized in 1876, for two years very little was done. The report 
_ for 1878 shows the receipts during that year to have been $447.15, 
and its expenses $455.08. Its foreign work in Europe began in 
1874, and we last year gave the dates when the different workers, 

some dozen in all, entered upon it. 

In giving home strength above we have deducted from the 
footings in the. Year Book, the ministers, members, &c., of the 
Missions, and failing to discover separate receipts or expenditures 
for the Foreign Missions, we have kept the Foreign Mission in-— 
come the same as it was the previous year. 


Mission force and work in the home field. 1881. 1882. 
8 
Contributions . . $716.85 


dn Foreign Fields. —En sland and Centr al Europe. 
Missionaries 


5 
Contributions... 27 

| XLIV. CHRISTIANS. 
(Vo. V., 
ee REV. J. P. Watson, Sec., Troy, Ohio, | 

flome Strength. 1882. Year's Gain. 
AS 1500 1195 305 less 
Home Missionary Income . . $4,052 $6,129.86 $2,077.83 more 


These seeming losses of home strength show, not a falling off 
the past year but varying estimates of the leaders, it seems. 

In the Home Mission work of this church are reported 51 
churches organized, and 1241 conversions, the past year. In the 
very able Report of the Mission Secretary, presented to the Con- 
vention which met in Albany Oct. 4-9, 1882, we find the statement : 
“For nearly 40 years we have maintained a Foreign Mission or- 
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ganization, and its very limited work has been reported annually, 

perhaps, during the time. However, the foreign field, much to 
the mortification of our brotherhood, has never been entered, as 
yet, by chosen missionaries of this body. We have blessed the 
work and contributed to the support of other laborers, and we have 
rejoiced in the wonderful measure of prosperity which has attend- 
ed them in all parts of the world. At present there is among us 


interest in this direction, amiounting in some sections to actual en- 


thusiasm ; and it is to be hoped that this convention will emphatic- 
ally second this ambition by voice and action that cannot be 
misunderstood.” 

What possible hinderance? Why does not this cites of 
69,000 members, send workers at once to some new and needy 
centre in the vast desolations of heathendom ? 

The notice that the President of the Albany Convention, Asa 
W. Coan, claims 150,000 members in this church, with sixty annual 
or local conferences—1o in Canada and New England, 10 in the | 


Middle States, and 40 in the West and South West. 


As there seems a strange lack of knowledge about this church 
on the part of many good Christians, and a strange antagonism to_ 
it exists in some localities, we refer our readers to our Vol. III, pp. 
415-16 for some account of its origin, and append the following 
brief statement made by President Coan: | 


‘¢ Our brethren do not take the name Christian as a denominational name; they do 


not fake it at all. They simply profess to de Christians and decline to take any party 


name. They did not claim to be Christians in any invidious spirit or exclusive sense. 

“1, They are singular in that they profess to take the Bible alone as a rule of faith 
and practice, granting to every man the right of individual judgment. : 

‘2, In that they profess fellowship and admit to their Church @// Christians, with- 
out regard to their theological opinions or their views and practices in ordinances. 

** 3. In that they have from the beginning encouraged preaching by women, who 
have been welcomed by them to all the privileges of the Church enjoyed by men. 

‘‘4. In that they founded the first religious newspaper, and thus introduced relig- 
ious journalism to the Christian world, 

‘5. In that they founded the first college that gave equal privileges to both sexes.’ 

‘‘ We desire not to be known as Baptists or Pedobaptists, as Unitarians or Trinita- 
rians. Our ‘ government’ is neither Congregational, Presbyterian, nor Episcopalian, 
It is neither a democracy, an aristocracy, nor an autocracy ; but a brotherhood, with one 
only Master, even Christ, to whom each individual shall answer for himself.” 


In their pamphlet entitled “ Christian Principles,’ we read 


‘¢ Thus the Christians learn to love God as their Father, as the Creator. 

«The Christian faith in the Sow of God is equally sublime. He is the eternal life 
that was with the Father in the beginning, By whom God made the worlds. Who 
had glory with him before the world was. Who appears in the glory of the Father. 
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Seated with God in his throne. Possessing all power in heaven and earth. On the 
diadem on his head are written Jehovah, God, and Lord. This divine Saviour the 
Christians adore. | 7 

‘¢ The Christian faith in the Ho/y Ghost makes the system complete. The spirit of 
God is our renewer, our sanctifier, our helper, our reprover, our comforter,” 


These utterances speak sufficiently of their evangelical faith 


rooted and resting in the word of God. Of the Children’s Mission 
Work of this Church we find a report that 


“Tt began work in October, 1878, with one dime in its Treasury. It has now in its 
employ some 25 Missionary Preachers ana Teachers, in sixteen different States, and has 
under its control a Literary and Theological School with nearly 200 students, 9 of whom 
are in the Theological Department. Its Missionaries in four years have visited 749 
neighborhoods, organized and assisted in organizing 65 Churches and 69 Sunday Schools, 
preached 6,479 sermons, witnessed 1,241 conversions, received 1,487 members, baptized — 
363 persons, called on 9,176 families, and traveled in their work 59,948 miles. It has 

-no paid agents nor salaried officers. Every dime received goes to the work in the field.” 


XLV. THE CyHuRCH OF GoD, (Winebrennerians.) 
; (Vol. V., p. 293.) 
Rev. GEO. SIGLER, Martinsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


Home Strength, — 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
Triennial Conferences, . . I | 

Annual Conferences,. . . 

500 

445 

37,000 

Home Missionaries,. . . 14 


No returns for 1882. 


XLVI. THE MENNONITES. 


(Vol. V., p. 293.) 


flome Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 


Places of Worship,. . . . 425 500 75 
295 450 | 155 
Communicants,.... . . 68,500 | 80,000 11,500 
Raised for Indian Missions, $7,000 $7,000 
I I 


Rev. S. S. Haury, at latest accounts, was still working among 

the Arapahoes, seeking to repair the sad losses, by fire, of last year. 
A General Conference of Evangelical Mennonites was called 
and held the past year, in Indiana, in which three Conferences were 
represented by delegates—the first General Mennonite Conference 
in this country so far as we know. It adopted Resolutions making 
it triennial and the presiding eldership annual; refusing fellowship 
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with those who take out insurance policies, violate the Scriptural 


rule of divorce, or use tobacco. It also interdicted the use of or- 


gans or choirs in divine worship, and adopted a plan for raising 


foreign Mission funds. The Herald of Truth says: 


‘‘ The Mennonite church has spread widely and has members in nearly every county 
in the State of Pennsylvania, There are also settlements in the States of New York, 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, lowa, Michigan, Tennessee and other states in America, extending as far as Cali- 
fornia and beyond the boundary to Canada. But the exact number of ministers, mem- 
bers, congregations and houses of public worship can not be yiven, as no record is 
kept for that purpose. In this they hold the same views as they do in giving alms. 

The conferences ate composed of bishops, ministers and deacons. They ate held 
for the purpose of consulting each other and to devise means to advance the spiritual 


prosperity of the members. 


In Lancaster county, Pa., there are forty-one chutches and about thirty-five hundred — 
members. Of these there are forty seven ministers. of whom eight are bishops, whose 


duties, besides preaching the gospel, are to baptize, to serve at the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper, &c.” 


In 20 Counties of Pennsylvania, and in Waterloo Co. and vi- 


cinity, Canada, are reported some 36 Bishops, 200 Ministers, 200 
churches, and about 8,000 to 12,000 members. 


A party of Mennonites from Russia have purchased 60,000 


acres of land in North Carolina the past year, and a large colony 


is locating upon it. The large communities we have before described, 


in Kansas and the North West, seem to be rapidly increasing in : 


numbers and prosperity, so that it seems safe to enlarge our esti- 
mate of their home strength in this country, though our readers 
will please bear in mind that our figures are only estimates, as these 
people seek not to ascertain their own numbers. 


Communities of Mennonites still live in Russia, here and there, 
and occasionally some of them migrate eastward to Central Asia 
to escape military service. | 


During the past year, a large party thus migrating settled in 
Bokhara, but the Bokharans forcibly removed them across the 
boundary into Russian territory. Finally the Russian authorities 
procured them a resting place in Khiva where large tracts of land 
have been left unoccupied by the liberation of some 50,000 Russian 
and Prussian slaves. The Friend, (of London), says: 


_** A deputation of their number, accompanied by a Russian officer, waited on the 
Emir of Khiva, who assured them of perfect religious liberty in his domain, and prom- 
ised to give each one as much land as he could take care of, in addition tothe four years 
without taxes of any kind, and as much seed as was needed for the first year. The soil 
would need nrigation, for which the Amu Daria River is well adapted.”’ | 
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One of the party writes : 


“ Our plan of traveling is as follows :—In eight days it is our intention to start per 
wagon from here, and to go about 30 werst beyond the city of Bokhara; here we must 
take camels, on which we pack our baggage, as wellas our wives and children, whilst 
the men travel on horseback ; thus we go 100 werst, crossing a desert, when we reach 
the Amu Daria River, where everything is landed on a ship, and we go then along the 
river till we reach our point of destination.” 

«¢ And now through the mercy of God, we are ‘ free’ quite ‘ free.’ All the rest 
time will tell. The word of the Lord is and remains the truth now and forever. Things 
are not as sad with us as has been said of us, and as many outside think. We are happy 
and of good courage.” 

The faith of these poor people, that the right home for them is in Central Asia, 
seems strong—but in view of the efforts of the Russians to extend their dominions in 
that part of the world, and the consequent frequent wars with the native governments, 
there would seem to be a great probability that the inoffensive Mennonites would ere 
long find themselves subjected to renewed trials, and their faithfulness to the principles 
uf peace be again severely tested. 


~XLVII. TunKers, (GERMAN BAPTISTS.) 
(Vol. V., p. 294.) 
S. J. HarRIson, Sec., Lanark, IIl. 


Home Strength. | «1881. 1832. Years’ Gain. 
Foreign Force. 
Ministers in Denmark. . ... . I 
3 


These “‘ harmless people,” notorious for their industry, integrity, 
and attention to their own business, punctual attendance on the 
means of grace, and plain apparel, are gradually increasing in num- 
bers, and prove to be quiet, orderly and valuable citizens in every 
community where they are found. A writer of another denomina- 
tion recently said of them : 


‘¢ On the whole, these brethren have many things to be commended, if they are nar- 
_ row and clannish in others. If they are not active temperance workers they are very 
temperate themselves. The saloons get neither their society nor their money. They 
engage in no brawls. They are not found in the courts, the alms-houses, or in the 
county or state prisons. If all people were like them we would have a very peaceable 
and prosperous country. And when they come to the door of the kingdom, if they 
have nothing worse than their plain dress and their peculiar notions about church mat- 
ters they will be let in without many questions.” 
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XLVIII. WELSH PRESBYTERIANS, OR CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 


(Vol. V., p. 294.) 
REV. JoSIAH THOMAS, M. A., Sec., 28 Brickfield Road, South btelesisak: England. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882 Year’s Gain. 
| In Walesand Am. In Wales. InAm. Total. 
General Assemblies ..... 2 

39 

stations ..... 1,321 

Elders and Deacons. ... . 5,634 

3.279. 

4,32! 

Children taught. - . - . 


“Received to Church, ‘ 3,279 
Sunday- school Teachers . . ae 
xs Scholars... . 176,764 
Raised for Ministry. . . . . $909,000 


Foreign Mission Receipts. . . 30,219 $32,980 , $2,761 
Fore'gn Expenditure .. . -. 31,210 | 
Receipts for Widows, etc. . . 20,207 
Salary of General Secretary. . —_—iI,500 
1,900 
Home MissionIncome. .. . 27,500 
Foreign Force and Results. | Brittainy. L[ndia. 
Ordained Missionaries... . 15 7 
. ..... 14 I II 

‘¢ Communicants .-. . 6,541 467 
Natives in Church Relations... 1,521. 2,172. 

Native Sunday-schcol Scholars, 2,936 

Mission Stations. .... . 62 


Our statistics of this growing church and its Missions are un- 
avoidably defective this year. Its Foreign Mission income shows 
an advance, and the fewer home communicants result, we appre- 
hend, from omitting those in America. In case of the Missions 
they probably result from a former mistake. We will hope to ob- 
tain fuller statistics next year. For details of the interesting field 
and work in India see our Vol. IV., p.p. 288-290. 


XLIX. FriEnp’s Society. 
(Vol. V., p. 295.) 


Home Strength. 1881, 1882. 


Foreign Mission Income $65,942 «$64,541.41 


FOREIGN FORCE IN 1881. 


Begunin. Men. Women. Natives paid. Unpaid. Scholars Ch. Mem. Cost. 
Fare 2 2 5 98 15 $ 6,571 


Madagascar... 1867 5 ae 26 300 5,685 3,358 25,076 
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| Begunin. Men. Women. Natives paid. Unpaid. Scholars Ch. Mem. Cost. 


15 790 27 9,045 
Mexico. ... 572 2 I 480 204 6,750 
Indians and Freedmen 1,750 150 18,500 

TOs. . 17 60 300 8,803 3,754 $65,942 
Foreign Force in 1882. 
2 3 3 30 15 $ 1,595.75 
3 2 5,000 3000 24,206.88 
Syria. I I 21 in part. 255 10,458.75 
2 6 480 189 864,331.80 
Indians and Freedmen 5 4 5 1,931 496 26,948.23 

Totals . 13 II 38 7,696 3,700 804,541 41 


We are indebted to the kinds of Rev. James E. Rhodes, 
D.D., for these figures of 1882; and yet, with all the care exercised, 
we can regard them only as approximate. We notice in Friend’s 
Review, of 10 mo., 21, 1883, in some dozen agencies among dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians, there are employed some 7 men, 6 women 
and 8 natives, with some 1320 pupils and 380 members. As there 
are 1,874 pupils among the Freedmen, this one correction would 
make the pupils among the Indians and Freedmen 3,194; and the 
members more than 700; so that we may reasonably infer most of 
our figures for 1882 are below what they should be, and that there 
has been fair progress the past year in all the Missions. In what 
may be called Home Missions, or First Day Schools, in England 
for non-members, are, Adults, 11,710; youth, 3,624. Total, 15, 334. 

The amount of printing done, and Christian literature put in- 
circulation, in Mexico and elsewhere, is very large. 

Medical practice is successfully introduced in Syria and Mada- 
gascar, and a new Medical Mission has recently been established 
in Constantinople, Turkey. 


L. THe Moravians (UNITAS FRATRUM.) 
(Vol. V., p. 298.) 
Rev. H. E. SHAWE, Sec., 29 Ely Place, Holborn, E. C., London, England. 


flome Strencth. 1881. 1882 Gain. 
3 Com’ts. Baptised. Com’ts. Baptised. Comt’s. Baptised. 
InGer., Brit.andAm, Prov. 19,328 30,569 301 loss 


Foreign Mission Income . $92,580 | $ 98,930 $6,350 more 
“ Including income ? 
from trade, endowments, etc., § 250,000 
Foreign Force and Result. | 
Missionary Stations... . 98 99 ae 
“ Workers. . . 282 | 277 5 less 
Native Ministers and ass’ts 33 35 2 more 
‘* Communicants . . (25,298 25,984 686 


«“ Baptised persons. . 74,440 76,642 2,202 “ 
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1881. 1881. 
Mission Provinces. = |S$S B | |Gain in 
Greenland... . ... 19| 785 1,545) 6 21) 775) 1,578| 10 less. 
Labrador. . . .... + | 6| 39) 490} 1,302]| 6) 39} 506) 1,298) 16 more. 
North America. . 4) 33101] 4) 8) 118) 331] 
St. Thomas and St. Jan. . .| 5| 1,287] 2,392]| 1,387) 2,455!100 
Jamaica. ... 23} §,400/15,382/|15| 26] 5,336/15,450| 64 less. 
Antigua.......... . 3,089) 7,112/! 8] 3,174] 7,218] 85 more. 
4] 1,406] 3,167|| 4) 2] 1,348] 3,174) 58 less. 
- | 3| 4] 1,006] 2,617!| 4] 1,186, 2,839! 80 
Surinam ..... ... 74] 5,858!21,683'|14! 68! 6,201/22,553/343 
South Africa, West . . . . .| 7] 2,132] 9,177|| 7| 41! 2,157| 9,290] 25 “ 
South Africa, East..... .| 7) 20) 583] 2,221|! 7| 20) 592] 2,414' 2 “ 
29; 124|| 2} 6 118; 6less. 


98 |282| 25,298] 74,440] 686 


This table shows at a glance the loss or gain of communicants 
in each Mission field of the Moravians, and also the total gain in 
all of the fields, In Greenland, Jamaica, Barbadoes and Australia 
communicants have diminished by 138. Inthe other fields there 
has been a gain of 824, resulting in a total gain in all the fields of 
686. | | 

The proportion of ordained, lay, and female workers, we can 
only estimate. The income per member is estimated on the in- 
come given above, not including avails of trade, &c. These avails 
included, the amount per member would be more than $13. 

The Thibet Mission has been severely afflicted by the death of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pagett, after some 30 years of faithful service. 

A wonderful interest in spiritual things began in April, in the 
mission on the Moskito coast, and still continues. More than 400 
have been received into the churches, but since the date of the re- 
port here reviewed, so that the communicants of that Mission, as 


. given above, are only 13 more than in the previous year. | 


NOTES ON THE TABLE. 


We beg our readers to notice the headings of the columns of figures. Some, last 
year, mistook the gain in communicants, in case of the ome churches, for gain in for- 
eign mission communicants. The first four columns of figures give only the home 
strength and growth of the churches in our American christendom. Let this be dis- 
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tinctly noted, and the working force, communicants and gain in Christendom, be con- 
trasted with the working force, communicants and gain in the Mission fields of heathendom. 

2. Letting the eye rest on the left hand column of figures representing the minis- 
ters of the various evangelical churches of America, we see the ordained ministers 
amount to 78,920,—one to every 633 of all the men, women and children constituting — 
our 50,000,000 people. We notice, too, that the whole number of these ordained min- 
isters in our country has increased the past year by 967; showing that the cry about a 
dearth of ministers is based on data limited to only a part of ourSchurches. It must be 
noticed also that, besides these 78,920 ordained ministers, our Methodist brethren have 
36,516 local preachers, and that of these there are 1171 more than were reported last 
year. 
3. The figures showing the home communicants are so ‘arranged as to admit of 
easy comparison. If we have made no mistake in adding them, we have, in all our 
evangelical churches 10,286,331 communicants, the year’s increase being 120,358. Be- 
tween this and the net gain as reported by individual churches in the very next column 
of figures, amounting to 128,389, is a discrepancy of 8,051. Which of the two is to be 
regarded as the more reliable we submit to the judgment of our readers. But if we 
take the larger sum as reliable, it shows that the net increase to all our churches has 
been less the past year than the year before, by 151,284. 

4. The growth per cent. of the different churches is a column deserving thoughtful 
study, though it must be borne in mind, in case of some of the higher percentages, that 
they are due to corrections of former figures more than to actual growth. 

5. The items of Foreign Mission income reveal the foreign Missionary character 
and spirit of each branch of the church, the rate ‘“‘ per member” being the better crite- 
rion of interest than the sums total. The totals of the year past represent $3,086,587.27, 
which is $89,153.93 more than the total of the previous year. 

6. The maximum salary of a Missionary is $2,666, varying from that to $500. 

7. The maximum salary of a Secretary abiding in Christendom is $5,000, varying 
from that to nothing at all, As many as five, perhaps more, receive no salary or compen- 
sation at all for their labor, and very likely do better service than those who | receive the 
most, 

8. The cost of Administration, as nearly as we can ascertain it, has been $226,563.29 
the past year; which is an advance of $10,709.82 on the previous year. The percent- 
age in the different organizations varies from 26.93 to 0. Some of our readers may 
differ from us as to the proper data for calculating this percentage, but all will notice 
our care to be impartial and use like data for each and all branches of the Church. 

g. The date when each church began foreign Mission work is shown so far as we 
can ascertain it, and is an item of interest to all who care for foreign Missions. 

10. Next we have the number of ordained foreign Missionaries sent out by each 
society or branch of the church, amounting in all to 966, an increase of 122 on the pre- 
vious year—a gratifying increase. The increase in laymen (68) is still.more marked ; 
while the increase in women workers is 114. Of these workers from Christendom in 
the foreign fields, we have learned that not less than 25 per cent. are always absent on 
furlough visiting their native lands. 

11. Of native ordained ministers the whole number is 1005, and the year’s gain 
166. This shows that native ministers are increasing in the Mission fields in a higher — 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 300.) 
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AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS. 


Presbyterians, North. 
Presbyterians, South. 


© ANS YD 


United Presbyt’ns of N. A. 
Reformed Presbyterians. 

. Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
Ref. Presbyt’ns, Gen. Syn. 
Reformed (German) Church. 
Associate Ref. Synod, South. 
Cumberland Presbyterians. 


10. Presbyt’n Church in Canada. 


Ev. Lutheran, Gen. Synod. 
12. Lutheran, Gen. Council 


13. Luth. Syncdical Conference. 
14. Congrega’tn’Ist, A. B.C. F. M. 
15. Am. Missionary Association. 
16. Am. Bap. Missionary Union. 
17. Baptist Southern Convention 


18. Free Baptis:s. 

19. Baptists of Canada 

. Seventh Day Baptists. 
21. Disciples of Christ. 


22. Protestant Episcopal Church. 
. Reformed Episcopal Church, 


Local Prs. 


. M. E. Church, N., 
25. M. E. Church, S., 
African M, E. Church 


. Union Am. Church. 
. Ev. Association 

31. Unt'd Breth’n in Christ 
. Meth. Prot. Church 

. Am. Wesleyans 

. Free Methodists | 
. Primitive Methodists 
Ind. Methodists 

. Meth. Ch. of Canada 
. M. E. Ch. of Canada 
. Pr. Meth. Ch. of “ 

. Bible Christians of ‘< 
41. British M.E.Ch. (col) 
. Consol’d Am. Bap. 

. Adventists. 

. Christians. 


. Mennonites [nerians) 
. Tunkers, Brethren Ch. 
. Welsh Presbyterians. 
. Friends. 


. Ch.of God (Winebren- 


. Moravians( Unitas Fra) 


12,106 
5,369 
9,760 


2.750 
Col’'d. M, E. Church 


683 

40 
619 
963 
978 
200 
328 
162 


1,338 
246 
170 


34 


Am. totals in 1882.. . 36,516 
Am. totals in 1881 .. . 35,345 


*less 


1,171 


Home Strength. 


Year's growth 


in com’ts. 


Foreign Missionary 


Income. 


Minis. ! 


Converts. 


592,128 
123,806 
84,573 
10,661 
80,161 
27 5,800 
163,669 
6,510 
115,749 
116,883 
146,591 
2355475 

404,194 
387,619 
662,346 
970,698 
77.929 
64,459 
8,720 
610,000 


344.888 
7,000 


1,736,983 
861,244 


391,044 


31500 
117,027 


121,716 
17,087 
12,735 

3,210 
(12,550 

125,420 

28,070 
8,223 
7,067 

4! 1,999 

500,000 
16,622 
69,000 
37,000 
$0,000 

100,000 

132,315 
92,670 
19,027 

78,920| 10,286,331 

77:953| 10,165,976 


967! 120,355 


300,000} 
112,300) 


159,063) 


Total. 


10,727 
1,391 
1,636 
169 
430 


2,667 


1,816 
3,913 
2,189 
12,296 
32,262 
3,287 


Per 


cent. 


1.84 


1.55 
1.97 
1.61 


‘53 


1.65) 


2.29) 


| 


Total. 


$592,289.68 
69,309.42 
77,872.13 
15,223.52 
58,184.71 


3,561 32 
2,600.00 
6,650.00 


63,564.00] 


26.668.29 
8,678 73 


656,172.17 
31,275.58 
302.584.19 
49,041.02 
17,041.42 
16,249.53. 
2,725.00 
34,383.54 
173,543.05 


342,272.79 
153,522.04 


2,296) 


7,363.06 : 


14,992.87 
2,105.60 


I ,000.00 
9,61 1.78 


1.11 23 
8,464.00 


7 5400.00 


32,980.00 
64,541.00 
250,000.00 


3,086,587.27 
2,997 433-34 


89,153.93 


7,000.00]. 


Per 


mbr. 
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Maximum Sal. 


ary of 


Miss’y Officer. 


$,1080 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,050 

600 
1,200 
2,000 

800 


900} 


1,000 
2,000 
2,666 


1,800 
2,100 
1,100 


$5,000 


2,000 
500 

O 
2,400 


1,000 


1,500 
O 
600 


Administration | Be-, W’rk’rs from| Native 
~ {gun | christendom. | Workers. 

whole cost.| Cost |F°r-iOrd. Wo- Oth. 
per ct.|Mis./Men; | men 

$30696.25| 8.01/1837) 140, 18) 240] 84] 735 
5649.31} 10.50/1862| 20} 1) 26] 13] 44 
1527.72| 2.43/1858} 15} 27) 8] 189 

60900 (?)| ro. |1858) 16) O| 24) 13] 146 

2221. 7.66|1344; 15]; 2 44 4] 95 

44,164 09! 12.44/1810] 155! 18] 263] 1487764 
3710.40) 11.86/1845| 5! §| 20] 2] 4o 
30235.14| 14.17 1814 72; 1} 108] 190/1008 
9556.29! 25.49|/1845 4) 10] 15 
§| 12; 6] 42 
910.10; $.26/1860 5, 2) 5] 
2569.73) 8.07/1849 I2| - 2 
13800.15| 8.62|1835: 22| 28] 42] 200 
47555-58| 15.17/1819] 103! 38| 122] 246/1308 
10300. 7.19/1845) 48 .| 12] 141] 176 

695.95| 9.83/1844| 2 
328.58] 4.67/1878] 50) 
1151.09} 8.311853] 165 5 26 
2 

800. | 10. |1824] 34) . 4| 47 

8 

1881 I 

9,529.00) 10,05/1732| 150) 50} 100) 33)1524 

226563.29 966/145} 1092|1005/|7673 
215853.47 844| 77| 978) 839|7359 

10709.82! 122! 68 114| 166 


Native 
Com’ts 


16484 
1506 
1565 

114 
2625 


147 
6 
750 
$00 

2466 
270 
19775 
94569 
943 
545 
30 
1477 


2274 


29095 


7999 
434 


4044 


1301 


383 


467 
3754 
25954 


222906 
197102 


| 25804 


Years’s Gain 


200 


IOI 


Per ct 


13. 


41365 


13.98 
9.67 
10.43 


30.00 


2.71 


to'm’ts| 
1396] 
1212| 
192 
10 
248 
1,000 
| 125| 18.51 
54| 25.00 
33° 1309] 7.09 
31500 12| 9.60 | 
3:000 5527 6.18 
2,500 O | 
600 O O 
| 500 17 1.16 
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ratio than the Missionaries ; and this is certainly desirable, and we hope their ratio is 
to increase much more rapidly. The native Christian helpers of all other classes 
amount to 7673, the year’s gain being 314. 

12, The number of native communicants in the foreign missions of these American 
churches, is 222,906, a gain of 25,804 over the previous year, though the year’s net gain 
foots up, in the next column, only 14,440; and even this is 3,442 in advance of the pre- 
vious year’s gain. 

_ We do not claim that these figures are entirely free from errors. We have done 
our best to make them reliable, and will be most thankful to any who will point out 
mistakes, or help us to figures more reliable. 

_ 13. For other facts, figures and data, readers will look to the details in the pages 
where each branch of the church is reviewed. : 

14. Of these 50 American churches several are not enlisted in the work of for- 
eign Missions. We have enrolled such in our list mainly for two reasons. 1. We wish 
our list to represent the total membership, or communicants of our entire American Zion. 
2. We expect soon to see some or all of these churches begin the work of foreign mis- 
sions. Some five churches have begun since 1876, and the claims of the heathen are 
pressing on the hearts of the leading men in several of these churches which have hith- 
erto limited their gifts and efforts to Christendom. We do not believe they can neglect 
the heathen much longer. 

15. We notice our friend, the Rev. Dr. Warneck, who is widely recoirnlaed as an 
authority in Missionary statistics, rates the foreign Mission work done by our North 


American Churches much below what we have here shown it to be. Taking four items 
of our statistics they stand thus : 


Societies Miss'n’rs. Nat. Com'ts. For. Mis. Income 


MISSIONARY REVIEW’S Figures, 35 966 222,606 $3,086,587 27 
Warneck’s | 22 701 109,617 2,305,750 
Difference,. 12 265 113,289 $780,837 27 


Readers will choose for themselves between these authorities. 


X. RECENT CONVERTS. 


\ 


Rev. Mr. Martin, (Baptist) writes from Barisal, India: “On Sundays we had 
overftowing audiences. The people evinced no lack of interest, and many of them 
gave proof of their love to Christ by a cheerful submission to the ordinance of baptism, 
162 men and women ‘ professed a good profession before many witnesses,’ and put on 
Christ by baptism. At Koligram 38 were baptized, and at Chocksingha, 20.” 


Of his work at Shantung, China, Mr. James writes: “ During the Summer were 
received into the Church about 130 persons.” 


Rev. J. J. Fuller, (Baptist,) of Bethel Station, Cameroons reports 19 baptisms. 


Rev. W. H. Gamble, of the Baptist Mission, Trinidad, reports 24 baptisms, and 
Mr. Webb, a native Evangelist, writes of baptising 8. 


Mr. Meadows, (C. I. M.) writes of baptising 11 men and 2 women in China. 
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Bro. Noyes, of ‘Canton, China, reports 115, accessions to their Canton churches in 
1882, and 22 in March, the day before he wrote. 


‘© Twenty of our girls, 19 boarders and 1 day scholar, were received to full connec- 


with the Church two weeks ago. The Holy Spirit is still working among us with power.’’ 
Miss Holbrook, Tokio, Japan, April 4, 1883. | 


‘‘ I received 7 persons on probation last Sabbath, the first fruits of our work here.” 
Rev. M. L. Taft, Chiukiang, China, March 12, 1883. 


Rev, F. P. L. Josa, of the Monparetl Mission to Chinese and Indian Coolies in 


Guiana, So. America, reports 60 baptised and 57 confirmed, the past year, and 145 now 
asking baptism. 


The M. E. Workers in Sweden, at 4 localities, report 243 accessions, with statements 
of **a remarkable work of ‘grace”’ at Eskilstuna and other places. 


Bro. Lowry, M. E. of North China reports 50 probationers received since Annual 
Meeting. 


The Disciple Missionaries send reports of §8 baptisms at Chester, Sue: in 1882, 
and Dr. Delaunay of Paris, mentions touching instances of conversion in his work there. 


Rev. Mr. Sproull, of the Reformed Presbt’n Mission, Latakia, Syria, reports 22 re- 
cent accessions to the Church, | 


The Pinion Monthly Record for May reports 77 accessions to the foreign 
Mission Churches, and that for June reports 39. 


Rev. W. K. McKibben (Baptist) reports the baptism of 13 Hakdkes, i in China, and 


Rev, A. A. Bennet mentions 10 baptisms in Japan; also several Chinese 1 in n Bankok and 
8 Ka-Khyens at Bhamo, were recently baptized. 


Rev. W. C. Kitchen, M.E., of Nagasaki, Japan, writes: ‘Since Jan. 1 twenty 


have been received on probation and twenty in full connection, while a general interest 
promises still more abundant fruit.”’ 


Ina recent voyage among the islands Rev, Mr. Doane reports forty-five baptisms 
‘‘in the Ruk Archipelago and twenty- ‘five j in the Mortlock range.” 


Elias Smith, on a business visit to Tampico, Mexico, writes that Bro. Presley, of 
the Associate Reformed Church, South, has already (in three years) gathered a church 
of 100 members, and is conducting the Mission with much efficiency. 


Soon after the week of prayer some 100 converts were added to Mission churches 


at three or four stations in Japan; and more than 200 accessions were reperted from 
India, in the South India M. E. Conference. 


Those who read the brief statement of Bro. Knowles in our last number (pp. 243-4) 
will be glad of this extract of a later date: 


‘‘ We have been holding a series of revival meetings in our school house in the | 


city, in which we have been inviting the natives of all classes directly to Christ for par- 

don and peace. The place was crowded every night, as long as the meetings lasted, by 

every class of natives, from the Rajah to the coolie. Every night numbers remained 

after the meetings to be prayed for and advised ; and one night no less than thirteen 
Hindus and three Mussulmans remained after the meeting to seek salvation. 


“ Last night a leading gus, with a great following in the district, came clear out 
and said he had found the forgiveness of all his sins in the name of Jesus Christ. I 


baptized him and gave him the Jarskad. 1 am sending him out, with a few simple in- 


structions, to go among his numerous disciples and win them over to Christ. He will 
» go thus among the people without pay from us, being supported by his own relations. 
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‘¢ One remarkable thing about these meetings was that those who came to argue and | 
cavil, remained to be convinced of the truth in Christ and to join in our prayers and 
hymns. This was acknowledged to us in the meetings afterwards. 

‘¢ These meetings have proved to us the possibility of having a true revival among 
nominal heathen as well as among nominal Christian people ; that the Spirit of God can 
as powerfully convince their hearts of sin and righteousness, ‘and help them to come to 
as clear a decision, as He can the hearts of nominal Christians. Of course, the person, 
the character, and work of Christ must be clearly and plainly set before their minds be- 
fore they are asked to decide fully; then we may look for the Spirit: to apply that 
knowledge, and help them to decide for Jesus Christ.” 


The Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, at Jalna, recently baptized Mr. Pandurang K. 


Deshmuk and his family. — 


In January last six were baptized and ricutved into the Baptist churches of Delhi, 
India, and two native pastors were ordained over Baptist churches in February. This 
latter event shows progress in Mission work more unmistakable than the baptism of many 
converts. | 


\ 


In January-F ebruary last 72 converts were baptized in the Akidu field of the Can- 
ada Baptist Mission to the Telugus, and 11 in the Coconada field. ; 

One thousand nine hundred and seventy-two were baptized in the Ongole field in 
1882, and 1,200 have already been baptized in 1883. 

Dr. Nevius in China writes of baptizing over 100 in the three months previous. | 


Wesleyan Missionary Notices gives details of work in South Africa full of deepest 
interest. Rev. O. Watkins tells of his swza// audience of over 1,000 people, of baptiz- 
ing 3 adults and some infants in one locality, and Ig adults and 20 infants in another. 

Rev. George Weavind writes of native helpers: “* There were 7 or 8 of them— 
only Kafirs, it is true; and none of them educated, as we desire our native agents to be 
educated; but they are grand fellows. Every one has been toiling for years away 


- among the heathen, unrecognized by any church, unvisited by any Missionary, unpaid 


by any society, toiling on in the faith and love of the Gospel, moved to it and sustained 
in it by that motive which inspired the first Missionaries—the love of Christ, &c.— * 
* * each one had a tale to tell, all unconscious of the heroism it displayed, of toil 
accomplished, hardships endured, and triumphs won in the name of our blessed Master, 
and I never did feel my, faith so strong in the ultimate triumph of the Gospel,” &c. 
Surely such spontaneous native workers are crowns of present joy and of still richer 
blessings in the near future. 


The Bombay Guardian says that some members of the American Mission Church, 
Bombay, originally followers of Nanak, have for years been occasionally visiting their 
former home in Northwest India, some 700 miles from Bombay, and bringing back 
accounts of much interest among their people in the Gospel, and urging the Missionary 
to go and visit them. Recently Rev. E. S. Hume, taking with him a native Christian 
brother, took the train as far as available, and, on reaching Saugor, induced a Norwe- 
gian Missionary to go with him. The difficulty of travelling increased as they went, 
and it was a great relief to reach at last the region occupied by these well disposed per- 
sons. They were richly repaid for all the hardships of the journey by finding that the 
statements made were fully borne out by the facts. They found themselves in the soci- 
ety not merely of enquirers, but of confirmed Christians, men and women walking in 
all the ordinances of the Lord,and giving evidence that the name of Jesus was precious 
tothem. During the few days that Mr. Hume could spend there, he baptized seventeen 
persons, and well aware that it would be impossible to maintain any supervision of the 
work from a point so distant as Bombay, he gladly made over the field to the Rev. Mr. 
Danielsen, of the Norwegian Mission. The interesting point in this narrative is that a 
valuable work of grace has been carried on unknown to the world at large in this ob- 
scure region, by native converts, in occasional visits. 


Rev. W. T. Moore (Disciple Church) baptized 20 in April, 
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XI, FOR THE CHILDREN. 


REV. ADAM D. ROWE. 


The dear children who look for their page in this Reviewwill — 


find here the cheery face of an earnest and faithful Missionary. Our 
interest in him springs entirely from his having given his life to 
India. Born in Sugar Valley, Pa., Sept. 29, 1848, after complet- 
ing a thorough course of study, full of ambition and manly energy, 
he found abundant places of usefulness, honor and high position, 
offering him his choice among them here, but he turned away from 
them all, and fixed his heart and purpose on the ignorant and per- 
ishing people of India who need to be taught of Christ and salva- 
tion so much more than any in this Christian land. When he 
asked the Missionary Board of his church to send him to India, 
the officers told him they had no money and could not send him. 
*‘ Let me go to the Sunday Schools of the Church, and I'll raise 
the money myself,’ was his prompt reply. And go he did. The 


children of the Sunday Schools gave him $6,000, and he went to 


India in 1874 as “ the Children’s Missionary.” I wonder if Bro. 
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Rowe did’nt accomplish more good among these dear children in 
Christendom than he did even in India. The very emergency which 
sent him to these children for the money, must have brought to 
them a very rich blessing. It is from children whose hearts are 


thus enlisted for the heathen that men and money are to come in 


yet larger and more abundant supply for this great and blessed 
work. | 

- This dear Missionary had but about seven years to work in 
India. Untiring in his efforts he moved the hearts of the people 
and won many of them to Christ, and then he fell sick and “was 
not, for God took him.” Before he was 34 years old he finished his 
useful life. Those Children who would know more of him and of 
his life and work in India, should read the book he wrote which 
has been published by the American Tract Society. This book is 
entitled ‘ Every Day Life in India,” and the children who read it 
and look upon his speaking face in this picture, should ask them- 


—selves—Ought not I, too, to go to this same Missionary work 


among the heathen ? 


IX. FIELD NOTES. 


SPONTANEOUS SERVICE.—Some two months ago there was a young man in the 
college at Headingley, near Leeds, who was possessed of a small farm. He had two 
sisters, and there was one still dearer, whom he intended to make his wife. He got 
his heart fred with missionary enthusiasm, and such a desire to be an instrument in the 
hands of God for the spiritual good of men, and to bring the world to Christ, that he 
laid his case before our Missionary Committee. He said, ‘‘ I am prepared to sell this 
farm, and on the money that is secured by its sale I am prepared to go out to China if 
you will send me as your agent, and my sisters will go with me and the young lady to 
whom I am engaged, she also will go with us, so that four of us will go as agents to 
that interesting part of the world to work for Christ. For seven years we will not cost 
your Society a fraction if your Society will send us.” — Zhe Christian. 


We are told that the committee accepted this offer; that the farm has been sold, 
and the party are on their way to China. ‘* The Lord loveth the cheerful giver.” 


The Fewish Herald of May, gives an interesting account of the baptism of a 
Jewess, and of the work of Mr. Schwartz, of Breslau, among Jewish fugitives from 


Russia, who closes his account thus: “ This intercourse took place every day with dif- 


ferent groups, and often with the same individuals, and the result is that sixty-five re- 
ceived the truth and avowed their faith unhesitatingly in Jesus as their own adorable Re- 
deemer; and I have no doubt that now they will do their utmost to spread His glorious 
name among their brethren.” 
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The United Presbyterian well and wisely says, that ministers are underpaid is often 
true, and that a better acknowledgment of their rights of compensation will save some- 

what of the talent to the profession that is driven away by the fear of its meagre sup- 
port, is also true; but a nobler method than that of bidding against men in other em- 
_ployments must be relied upon to keep up its force and character, And in general it 


may be assumed that when one makes money the turning point in his consideration of 
the ministry he is better out of it than in it. 


And we add: The ministry is better without him than with him. And most of 
all is this true in case of missionaries and Mission secretaries. | | 


MorE Curysostoms NEEDED.—When the Roman emperor threatened to banish — 


Chrysostom unless he would deny Christ, he is said to have replied : 


“ Thou canst not, for the world is my Father’s mansion ; thou canst not banish me.’ — 


“ But I will slay thee,” said the Emperor. 


* Nay, but thou canst not,’’ said the noble champion of the faith again; ‘ for my 
life is hid with Christ in God.’’ 


will take away thy treasures.” 

“ Nay, but thou canst not,” was the reply; “for in the first place, I have none 
that thou knowest of; my treasure is in heaven, and my heart is there.”’ 

‘¢ But I will drive thee away from man, and thou shalt have no friend left.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, and thou canst not,’’ once more said the faithful witness, “ for I have a 


friend in heaven, from whom thou canst not separate me. There is nothing you can do, 
can hurt me,”’ | | 


“‘ This is the victory that overcometh the world.”—t1. John V., 4. 


EcHors.—We never glance over the pages of the MISSIONARY REVIEW without 
feeling anew the missionary “ fire in our bones.” Independent, fearless and faithful, 
aflame with genuine teal, inspiring the highest motives, it is a periodical to be read and 
circulated for the glory of God. Edited and published by Rev. R. G. Wilder, Prince- 
ton, N. J. $1.50 a year.—Avangelical Messenger. ; 


The MISSIONARY REVIEW, May-June, (published at Princeton, N. J., at $1.50 per 


year) is on our table, It is packed with choice missionary facts and figures.—- Zhe Pres- - 


dyterian Fournal, 


‘¢ Your MISSIONARY REVIEW is altogether the best of its kind anywhere, and I re- 


ceive the best from five or six parts of the world and six published in the U. S. A.”— 
Hf, S. O., May 15, 1883. . 


‘¢The MISSIONARY REVIEW is the largest and most ably edited missionary journal 
published in this country.”—M/. P. Missionary. | 


“ The excellent MISSIONARY REVIEW retains its place at the head of the list of mis- 
Sionary publications in respect to general information from all the societies. As a faith- 
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ful and independent critic of the methods of conducting missionary work economically 
and successfully, it deserves reading in every Christian ‘household, for all such are in- 
terested in Missions. The May-June number has a second article on the great Decen- 
nial Conference in India. ‘The differences between the missionaries of the American 
Board and the native pastors and churches of Armenia are presented at some length 
and some facts respecting the management of missionary affairs by the late Dr. Ander- 
son are incidentally mentioned which should have profound attention from the churches, 

Of no less interest is an article on the relations of Mission Boards and local presby- 


teries and the advantages of giving the latter large control of the missionary work in 
their bounds.” —Lxchange Paper. 


To the Am. Bourd vs. its Armenian Converts, we have given, in our second article 
more thought and space than we had in purpose, . But the principles and issues involved 
are altogether vital, We have an ever growing, deepening conviction that /ove—love 
between the officers of Mission Boards and their missionaries; love between the mis- 
sionaries themselves; and love between the missionaries and their native converts— 
must be more active, earnest and abounding—must become a mightier force controlling 
thought and feeling, words and deeds—that in short there must. be more of the cross in 
this work and less of mere human power and secular motives, or this world cannot be 
evangelized. 


SALARIES OF MISSIONARIES.—In two columns of our annual summaries, we aim 

to give the maximum salary of Secretaries and Missionaries, as allowed by each For- 

eign Board or Society. We have been watchful not to overstate these in any instance, 
and, in case of Presbyterian Foreign Missionaries, we much fear we have understated 
their maximum salary. In stating it to be $1,080, we took the figures we knew to be 
correct in case of Presbyterian Missionaries in India; and we had satisfactory informa- 

tion that their salary was about the same in China and Japan and Siam. But we hear 
that in Mexico and South America it is much higher than this. We have heard it is 
$3,000, and will be glad to have this confirmed or disproved. If confirmed, this high 
salary should be stated in contrast with the $1,000 salary of the Missionaries of other 
branches of the church in those same countries ; and good reasons mentioned for the 
great difference. The Rev, T. F. Wallace, recently writing from Monterey, Mexico, to 
the St. Louzs Evangelist, says : ‘* Our Baptist brethren were doing work here before 
this point was occupied by our [Presbyterian] Board. They seem to be doing good 
work. I understand their people here have been paying for last year or more, the half 


or more, of their Missionary’s salary, which is $1,000.’’ This may well be compared 


with the comparative cost of Baptist and Presbyterian schools, as mentioned in our first 


number, page 53. Is it not desirable that the salary of every staal L as well as of 
every officer, be printed in annual reports ? ea es 


LAKE TiTICACA.—This lake was mentioned in our last volume, page: 449. So far 
as known this is the highest navigable lake in the world. There is a legend connected 
with it which makes it the place where the first Inca, ‘* Manco Capac,” first appeared 
with his sister wife, ‘* Mama Ocello Huaco.”” The legend runs that their father, the 
Sun, sent them to teach the people of the country to worship him (the Sun) as their 
god, and to give them laws and precepts to govern their lives. Gigantic ruins on the 
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shores of the lake, and especially at Tiahuanaco, 12 miles from it, are said to be the 
relics of that first Inca race. Manco Capac and his sister-wife are said to have kept 
with them a golden wedge, which, as they travelled on their errands of mercy, they 
were to try to drive into the ground, and wherever it entered and disappeared entirely 
there they were to build a city and make it their permanent home. This it did at the 
spot where Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Incas, now stands. 


EUPHRATES ROUTE,—We notice fresh interest in the project for a railway to India 
through the valley of the Euphrates. Sir William Andrew has published a new book 
and forcibly presents the advantages of this route. The committee, Duke of Suther- 


land,-President, are developing some _, and there is prospect of practical results 


before long. 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL.—Since the law of gradual emancipation was adopted in 
1871 masters have voluntarily made free some 60,000 slaves without compensation, and 
the government has liberated 11,000 more. In the same II years 280,000 children of 


slaves have been born free. The estimated cost of emancipation to the State, thus far, . 


is about $4,000,000. 


REV, WILLIAM TAYLOR HIS OWN BisHop.—The M. E. General Missionary Com- 
mittee, meeting Nov. 4th to discuss and apportion funds to the different Missions, fell 


into an earnest and prolonged discussion of Dr. Taylor’s independent work especially 


in South America. As a final adjustment, at Dr. Taylor’s own request, his independent 
Missions and agents were left outside of the church’s episcopal jurisdiction. 


g 


“The true measure of a man is not his reputation, but his achievements,’’—WD. 
Wise in Zion's Herald. 


“The British government, firmly established over vast heathen communities in that 


great land [India], gave its unqualified, and if necessary its armed, support to the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration.’”’—/d. 


And yet, in Bombay, the authorities allow the religious processions of Mohamme- 
dans, Hindus, Parsees and other sects, but interdict the processions of the Salvation 
Army, visiting them with fines and imprisonment. 


« Thousands of Eurasions, descendants of English fathers married to native women.”’ 
—Zld. | 


How well if they had been married in all such cases! We have known an Eng- 
lish officer held in honor in the highest circles of English society while living with the 
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native mother of his children unmarried, but when conscience, and a settse of moral 
obligations so far revived that he married her, he was dropped from such society, and 
treated as out of caste to the day of his death. 


The Missionary Review. 


HEATHEN’S GIFTS IN SUPPORT OF THEIR FALSE RELIGION. — To the inquiry, 
Do Native converts to Christianity give as generously for its support as they formerly — 
gave for the support of their false faith, we are obliged to express our belief that they 

do not, as a rule, and this for the lack of proper teaching on the part of Missionaries. 

Our long experience and observation in India is the basis of this view, but we give now 
only a few data as to the giving by heathen for their own religion, and leave the workers 

in the different Missions of heathendom to contrast them with the gifts of native con: 
verts to the Christian faith. The data we give are taken from the ‘* Chinese Recorder,” 

by Mr. Noyes—the results of careful investigation some 10 years ago. Of nine persons 


he gives the annual income of each, the annual amount given to idolatry, and the ratio 
—thus : 


Given to Idolatry Ratio 


. $29 30... . almost one-quarter 
14 84... .. . . almost one-quarter 
21 48... . . «more than one-quarter 
21 69... .  .«.mofe than one-third 
9 « « » MOPS 
I2 20... . more than one-fifth 
272. . « « (aan 

25 11... . . less than one-fifth 

20 22... . . less than two-fifths 


No 


— 
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Some native christians equal or exceed this ratio in giving to support the Gospel ; 
but most of them fall very much below this ratio. Some Missionaries in China succeed 
in eliciting self-support and voluntary Christian service to a remarkable extent. Rev. 


A. G. Jones (Baptist) closes a recent letter, full of interesting facts, by speaking of 
Voluntary Laborers” as follows ; 


‘‘ Before leaving this matter I may remark, the employment of Evangelists by this 
Mission is very limited, because many a man may do evangelistic work most effectively 
on a voluntary basis who is quite unfit to be subjected to the trial of being paid; and, 
moreover, foreign money has a limit, and the line must be drawn somewhere. But now 
facts and events have themselves drawn the line. The number of converts, learners, 
adherents, and stations, has itself made it impossible that we, either foreigners, or for- 
eign paid men, could visit and control these stations, and so z¢ had to be moved onto the 
shoulders of the influential native members and those who had gifts for evangelization. 
The result is that, independent of the foreign Mission, there are numbers of voluntary 
evangelists whose services are in continual demand among the new comers. They invite 
them once to the various villages, they provide for them, while with them, and the men 


come back when they see fit—and so the work goes on until these become regular sta- 
tions under pastor, elder and deacon.” 


This element of vo/untary work is one of highest and best promise, wherever in: 
troduced and fostered, in all our foreign Miszions. 


THE CHINA INLAND MISSION send out a very earnest appeal for 42 additional men 
and 28 women, to help them in their enlarging work in China, 
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REPAYING MISsIOn FuNpDs.—There is so much lack of moral sense and christian 
conscience shown by Mission agents in neglecting to repay Mission funds, when lost by 
their carelessness or bad management, or when expended unavailingly in the voyages of 
young Missionaries, who, from poor health or other reasons, do no effective service, that 
the following instance is refreshing, and should help to keep alive a — moral sense in 
regard to such sacred funds. 

Rev. J. B. Wheeler was educated at the C. M. College and went to India in 1861. 
In a few months his health failed and he returned to England. He soon began to re- 
pay the expense of his voyages and education in small sums, and before his death, which 


occurred recently, he had repaid $4,g00—“‘a much larger sum than all the Society’ S out- 
lay, including passages and outht. " 


SHOULD NATIVE PASTORS HAVE A VOICE IN THE USE OF MISSION FUNDs ?— 
This inquiry, suggested in part by the state of things in Western Turkey, deserves more 
serious and prayerful consideration than some Mission secretaries have given it. 

If native pastors are worthy of ordination to the Gospel ministry, are they not 
thereby placed in charge of work and interests far more vital to the progress of Christ's 
kingdom and human salvation than can possibly be involved in administering money ? 
Are they worthy of the greater trust and not of the less ? 

Again, native pastors have far more experience and intimate knowledge of native 
minds and habits, and of the best and most effective ways and agencies for bringing 
them to Christ than missionaries can have without many years of life and labor among — 
them. Is it not plain, then, that by excluding the intimate knowledge, experience and 
_ judgment of our native brethren from any part in administering Mission funds used in 
the work, very serious loss is entailed, and the work itself obstructed? We have only 
room and time, now, to suggest two or three ways in which the knowledge and wisdom 
of native brethren can be properly availed of in administering the money used in Mis- 
sion work. 1. The Missionaries of each Mission, either all, or a part, of them, together 
with all, or a part, of the Native pastors, may be constituted a fmanctal committee for 
administering said funds. As they would have no control over their own salaries, the 
proportion of pastors to missionaries would be of little account. 2. A slight modifica- 
tion of the first plan would be to make such financial commitee /oca/, instead of limit- 
ing it to the Mission, and then to bring into it other Christian men warmly interested in 
Missions, such as may be found in India, and in some parts of China and other Mission 
fields in government and private service. 3. The home committees may vote grants in 
aid to native churches and native missionary associations, leaving them to be adminis- 
tered wholly by the said native parties. 

Ought not the knowledge and wisdom of native pastors to be rendered available in 
all Missions, either in these, or in some other way ? 


MADAGASCAR.—Vice- Admiral Gore Jones, describing a recent visit to Madagascar, 
speaks of the Queen as a good woman in every respect, and of her prime minister as the — 
most remarkable man he ever met. He says *‘ the upper classes are to all intents and 
purposes a governing class, and if left to themselves they will gradually bring the whole 
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island to embrace Christianity.” He regrets any interference by foreign. powers, and 
believes if left to self-government they would show themselves possessed of all capabil- 


ities for developing and governing their country, and make Madagascar one of the most 
extraordinary islands the world has ever seen. 


= 4 


RAILROADS IN TURKEY.—We are“glad to see Turkish immobility yields so far 
that imperial firmans are said to have been issued granting concessions for two short 


railways—one from the old port of Acre to the Jordan, 62 miles, the other from Seleu: 
cia to Antioch, about 30 miles. . 


WoMEN Doctors FoR INDIA.—Mrs, Jose, the Mahratta lady en route to this 


country to study medicine in Philadelphia, is not a Christian, we learn, but comes with 


the consent of her husband and with a purpose to return to India and practice medicine 
among her country women. ‘The organization in Bombay for enlisting women doctors 
for India has received 1,000 rupees each from 18 native gentlemen, and proposes to 
pay the passage and moderate salaries of medical ladies from Europe and America, for 
three years, leaving them to supplement their salaries by moderate fees for visiting pa- 


tients. It is alsoin purpose to ask Government to give them some official connection 
with the Hospitals. 


CETEWAYO.—The report that this Anglicised Zulu chief has been defeated by two 
other chiefs, with the slaughter of 6,000, waits confirmation. 


So also the arbitrary proceedings of the French in Tonquin, Madagascar, New 
Hebrides, and Africa; though the public are at once ready with sharp criticisms, and 
not without good apparent reasons, on the strength of the reports already received. 


\ : 


\ 


BULGARIA.—Miss Eunice Knapp reports much interest and hopeful conversions 
among the girls of Mrs. Mumford’s School at Phillippopolis. 


MEDICAL Mission 1% DAMASCUS.—We are glad to see Dr. Mackenzie, a nephew 


of Dr. Murray Mitchell, is on his way to establish a medical Mission in Damascus, sent 
out by the Medical Giaicany Society of Edinburgh. 


\ 


UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES IN INDIA.—4684 were registered for Matriculation in 
Madras alone—12 of them young ladies. 


_ A GALLA MisstionARy.—Rev. J. C. Salfez, a Galla boy, was rescued from a slave 
dhow by Commander Hastings, R. N. The boy has been educated in England, and 
has just gone as a Missionary of the C. M. S., to Central Africa. 
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INDIA CONTINGENT OF THE SALVATION ARMY.—The following from the Bom- 
bay Guardian shows a family divided against itself: 


“A Captain C. Tucker, son of the late H. St. G. Tucker, writes from England to 
the Bombay Gazette to express the disgust he entertains for the course pursued by his 


nephew in identifying himself with the Salvation Army, and to repudiate all connection - 


with this movement, We do not suppose there is anybody living in the least degree 
likely to suppose that this gentleman has any connection with the Salvation Army. No 
member of the Tucker family is more entitled to honor than A. L. O. E. who after 
giving to England a library of excellent reading, has been now for some years residing 
in the Punjab consecrating her pen to the important work of supplying Christian litera- 
ture for the different tribes and tongues of India, Her communications to the War-Cry 
show that she is far from participating in the feeling expressed by Captain Tucker. 

We are glad to know the Tucker family has more worthy members to commend it 
than Capt. C. or his father, whose personal life and character are well known to us; 
and who once showed his feelings towards Missions by refusing to register a piece of 
_ property for a native Christian because the Brahmans of the place opposed the Chris- 


tian’s living there ; but who found his official duty could not be so evaded, and repent- 
ing registered it. 


XIII. AFRICA. 


EXPLORATIONS.—In 1881 and 1882.an exploring journey across Africa, from the 
Western coast, was attempted by Pogge and Wissmann. In the central regions near 
Nyangwe they separated, Dr. Pogge turning back westward and Lieut. Wissmann going 
East, via Lake Tanganyika, Urambo and Mpwapwa to Zanzibar. Along the confluents 
of the Congo, south of this river they found industrious, friendly tribes well skilled in 
all kinds of industrial arts. ‘They describe the Beneki as having model villages, well 
built and clean, the houses surrounded by gardens and palm trees. Of several villages, 
occupying 4 or 5 hours to march through them, they estimated the population of each 
at hundreds of thousands. The people were agricultural and well to do. 


The statements of these explorers go to confirm the view that the Congo and its 


affluents open an immense, fertile and populous region to easy access by steamers 
traversing them. The Congo itself, above Stanley Pool, furnishes a full 1,000 miles 
unimpeded navigation for large river steamers. Then of its numerous affluents north 


and south an estimate is made that they furnish 2,000 to 5,000 miles more. The (first | 


_ three large affluents flowing into the Congo from the South, above the Pool are the 
Quango, the Ikelemba and the Sankuru. This latter affluent is 500 feet wide at a dis- 
tance of 500 miles from the Congo, and is believed to be navigable to that point or 
farther. The surface of the country and the proximity of mountains may be inferred 
from the fact that when the northern affluents are in flood the Congo rises but two feet ; 
but when the flood is from the south it rises 9 feet. Here in this vast region between 
10° and 42° east longitude, and 20° north to 20° south latitude, are estimated some six 
millions of square miles—an area twice as large as all Europe, capable of high cultiva- 
tion, and teeming with populations of fine physical development. Estimates vary from 


60,000,000 to 80,000,000 in this region, needing, and well adapted to receive, Christian: 


civilization and enlightenment. 
Mr. Joseph Thomson started from Mombasa for Victoria Nyanza, via Mt. Kenia, 
on the roth of March. Vice Consul H. E. O’Neil is about starting on an exploring ex- 
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pedition from Mozambique to Lake Nyassa. Dr. Holub is in South Africa planning ~ 
another expedition through its central regions. M. Giraud has started from Dar es Sal- 
aam for Lake Bangweolo to survey the Chambeze, and thence go on to Lake Moero 
and the Congo, Mr. Frederick Moir has succeeded in steaming up the Zambesi as far 
as Tete. The voyage both ways occupied 29 days. 

A most desirable enterprise now in prospect is a railway from Souakim, on the Red 
Sea, to Berber on the Nile. The distance from Souakim is only about 280 miles, and 
from Berber is an open water-way to the 7th cataract, near Khartoum, by the Blue Nile, 
and to Gondokoro, on the White Nile. By such a railway and steamers on the Upper 
Nile, Gondokoro could be reached in three weeks from London, instead of six months, 
as at present. 

From the fact that an African, Hadrian, who was 40 years Abbot of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury, had an important part in founding high schools in England, Africa 
argues that England owes a debt to Africa which can be paid only by vigorous efforts 
to evangelize her present population. 


EL MEHDI.—Col. Hicks reports a complete victory over this false prophet and his 
force of 5,000 on the 29th of April, the engagement lasting but a half-hour, though 500 
rebels were killed and among them the prophet’s Lieutenant-General. And yet later 


_accounts represent this prophet with an immense following still, and the Egyptian forces 


so foiled in all attempts to secure any substantial advantage that they leave him in pos- 
session of the Soudan, and assume only a defensive position. Of course they are ex- 
posed to fresh aggressions from these plundering hordes. . 

It is also reported that the French expedition under Count de Brazza has been at- 
tacked and defeated by an African tribe, but this needs confirmation. 


\ 


Stanley is reported at Vivi, on the Lower Congo, in December last, with a staff of 


50 Europeans and 300 or 400 Zanzibaries. 


We are glad to see report of a treaty between the Sultan of Zanzibar and Portugal 
luterdicting slavery and the slave trade among the subjects of each mutually. 


Rev, Dr. Warneck estimates the Christians, not communicants merely, but all nom- 
inal Christians, in Africa, thus: Northern Africa, 1,500; West Africa, 100,000 ; South 
Africa, 190,000; East Africa, 1,100; African islands, 285,000, Total, 577, 600. Why 
does he not give us the number of actual communicants ? ot 


THE MISSION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, near Lake Nyassa, closed the 
year (1882) with a hopeful outlook. Three more native converts had been baptised and 
received to communion ; the new head- quarters at Bandawe was prospering, while Cape 
Maclear was kept up as an out-station ; the Kaffir Helper at Mombera was doing good 
‘service, and Mr. Stewart had marked out a new Mission site near Maliwandu, amon 
the Choongoos, some 40 miles on the new road towards Lake Tanganyika, The five 
converts of this Mission are giving satisfaction. The committee in Edinburgh are ar- 
ranging to send another ordained missionary to this field. 
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BLANTYRE.—We are glad to.see favorable reports from this Mission, and that Mr. 
Hetherwick, who has completed his divinity course and attended medical classes, is ex- 
pected soon to go out to strengthen the Mission force. 


LONDON MIssioNnARY SocteTy.—We are thankful to learn that Captain Hore and 
life-boat, which they hope to find so useful in their future work around the lake. The 
steamer Good News (Habari Njema) was en route to them via Quillimane and Lake 


Nyassa, and may ere this be at their service, traversing that extensive lake and bringing 
them in contact with the numerous dwellers along its shores. | | 


THE C. M. S. Missionaries, en route to Uganda, were still at Msalala, at the south - 
end of the Victoria Nyanza, Dec. 22, 1882, and all four of them were suffering from 
fever. It is to be hoped they soon became able to cross the Nyanza to the more healthy 
region of Uganda. 

The C. M. S. Mission at Freretown has recently suffered much anxiety and some 
loss from the depredations of Mbaruk, an Arab chief, whose headquarters are at Gassi, 
a few miles south of Mombassa. This chief has thrown off allegiance to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and joined by the disaffected and evil-minded of the neighboring tribes he 
plundered several of the Swahili villages, and approaching the Mission stations burned 


two chapels. The Sultan was expected to send a force against this chief, and it is to be 
hoped order was promptly restored. 


Ripé,—Trouble is also reported from the United Free Methodist Mission at Ribé. 
Those familiar with the history of this Mission will remember that it was begun by 
Rev. Messrs. Charles New and Thomas Wakefield in 1863, that their original wish and 
purpose was to gain access to the Gallas—a noble race of some eight millions, some- 
times called the Germans of Africa. Foiled in their attempts to reach the Gallas they 
settled at Ribé, began work among the Wanyikas, and accomplished valuable explora- 
tions, Charles New was one of the first to climb the great mountain Kilimanjaro, and 
Mr. Wakefield, who has outlived his Brother New, still works on, and has recently 
been honored by the Royal Geographical Seciety with the Murchison gold medal. One 
of the Missionaries, Mr. During, is now planning a fresh visit to the Gallas in company 
with Abu Shera and Shakala, two faithful native preachers. 

Of the trouble to this Mission referred to, Mr. Wakefield gives some account, de- | 
scribing an attack by the Wakwavi. These seem to be freebooters, living by violence 
and plunder. They drove off the cattle from the district around the Mission, killing 

from twenty to thirty unresisting natives, mostly women and children, and then ap- 
proached the outskirts of the Mission. But when the fears of the Christians were at 
their climax, and most had taken refuge in the stone Mission house, the plundering 
hordes passed on their way and left the Mission unharmed. The emergency reminds 
ns of the recent attack by the Maviti on Masasi, a station of the Universities’ Mission. 
These Maviti carried off much plunder and many native Christians as captives. 


LIVINGSTONE INLAND MISSION.—This Mission occupies six stations on and near 
the Congo river, with a staff of twelve men and two women, two also being on furlough 
in England. Kimorie is their new station opposite Banana, on the south side of the 
estuary of the Congo. This is found to be more healthy than Banana, which is to be 
abandoned. The next station is some 100 miles above Banana, and then they are 
planted at intervals of only 30 or 40 miles over a route on the south side of the Congo 
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traversed by no other Europeans. The natives are friendly, entrust their children to 
the Missionaries to be taught in the schools they establish, furnish all needed supplies, 
and readily do service as carriers when wanted, At Makimbingu the Missionaries have 
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16 boys in school, have a large crop of corn looking well, and 1,500 or 1,600 plaintain 


trees. The most advanced station of this Mission is Lukungu, of which Mr. Richards 
writes: ‘* A beautiful country, well wooded, and with sparkling springs of good water 
gushing out of the rocks, plenty of fish, and a dozen towns visible on the neighboring | 
hills and mountains, and fine, tall, intelligent men. Some of these visit Lukungu and 
invite the white men to go and see them.” 

But the “open sore of the world” is found even here. One of the Missionaries, 
Mr. White, writes: “ While at Boma, on the Lower Congo, I saw the disgusting and 
painful sight of four men and two women chained together at their work at a house 
where all the heavy work was done by the women. Another gang of four women I 
saw chained together by the neck, and one lot of women being unmercifully beaten by a 
huge fellow with a whip of hippopotamus hide of three thongs. The poor wretches 
wriggled, but scarcely uttered a sound.” 

In this connection we may add that the Rev. C. Maples, of the Universities’ Mis- 


sion, in a letter to the Anti-Slavery Society, represents that the slave trade is not dimin- 


ishing in Eastern Africa. He writes: ‘I never remember seeing and hearing of so 
many caravans passing down from Yaoland to the coast in our neighborhood, as well as 
by the Rovumu route, as in the present year. Clearly there is a great demand for 
slaves in the coast regions about Kilwa and Lindi, I will not take upon myself to say 
that a large number of the slaves who have passed here this year have actually been 
shipped away from Lindi and the neighborhood, though I myself think it to have been 
the case.”’ 


MASASI.—We mentioned the plunder of this station not long since by the Maviti, 
who also carried off many captives. Rev. Mr. Porter has ventured to visit the maraud- 
ing party and their chief Soujela, and in 27 days’ negotiation he succeeded in ransom- 
ing eight adults and two children of the converts, and some not converts, who had been 
captured and held as slaves. He left the rest and hastened back, a journey of 20 days, 
lest those ransomed should be re-captured from him. | 


THE BaptTisT CONGO MIss1on.—The death of Bro. Doke is a heavy blow to this — 
Mission, but Bro. Comber seems firmly established in Arthington station at Stanley 
Pool. Mr. Bentley was soon to join him, and a second station, further inland was al- 
ready in contemplation, probably near Ibari Nkutu, to be called Liverpool. The ex- 
pected arrival of the steamer Peace made the brethren on the ground feel their weak- 
ness, and led them to send home earnest appeals for more men. Mr. Bentley writes: 
‘“‘ We have constantly to feel that there is but a faint perception at home of the enor- 
mous possibilities before us on the thousands of miles of water-way now open to us, 
and of which the Arthington station is the key and gateway.” 


U. P. Mission AT OLD CALABAR.—The desire to penetrate into the regions beyond 
is developing here also. Four of the missionaries have recently made an exploring trip - 
up the Cross River, reaching a point 250 miles inland from Calabar, and 100 miles 
farther than any one had gone before. Mr. Edgerley wrtes: ‘ We were kindly re- 
ceived everywhere; called at about 60 towns and heard of many more; found many of 
them devouring each other, occasionally by war and sometimes by their teeth, being 
Cannibals. They all begged us to come back soon.” 

At Ikorana the people gave the missionaries a site for building and cleared it of 


the bush. The readiness of the people to receive the missionaries and their message 
seemed all that could be desired. 
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THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST Mission on Fernando Po reports two European mis- 
sionaries at Santa Isabel and George’s Bay, with 122 church members. The African 
language used is the Budz. Thissame church has two missionaries in Aliwal North, 
South Africa, with 234 church members—an increase of 27 the past year. 


LADY HUNTINGDON’S MISSION, IN SIERRA LEONE, is carried on wholly by native 
agents, 24 in number. Their native superintendent, Rev. Samuel Wiliams, reports 
(1882) 1325 fully accredited church members and 182 candidates. 


XIV. THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


In the recent action and reports of several of our ecclesiastical 
_ gatherings the outlook for Foreign Missions is encouraging. Of 
the Southern Baptist Convention meeting in Waco, Texas, we 
read: 


“The reports of the Boards were unusually encouraging, and served asa keynote 
for a cheerful and harmonious meeting. 


‘¢ All our brethren in the foreign fields are finding open doors set before them, and 
are calling for more money and more laborers to enter in and possess the land. 


‘‘ Four candidates for Foreign Missions were examined by a committee of the 
Board.” 


_ The income of this Board the past year has been $56,804.71, 


which is $7,833.69 in advance of the previous year. Seven Mis- 
sionaries were sent out last year. 


Tue Baptist Missionary Union, also, came up to Saratoga 
with gladdening Reports: Income $307,195 .04; Missionaries, 190 ; 
baptized the past year, 10,645 ; total membership, 105,145. We 
congratulate these brethren on the happy issue of their long-pend- 
ing differences about their Bible Society. Such a unanimous ad- 
justment must be gratifying to both parties, and to all concerned. 

Of the worse than silly charges brought against the officers of 
this Union, through the Mew York Herald, and so completely met 
and swept away at the Saratoga meeting, nothing need be said 
but to thank God, and pity those who originated the unjust charges. 
This Review never hesitates to speak of the mistakes and wrong 
doing of Missionary officials. But with untrue and unjust charges 
against them or others, it has no sympathy. Wé received a pile of 
papers full of complaints against these officials, but we soon dis- 
covered that the fancied grievances were only fancied ; and that the 
jew aggrieved Missionaries had more reason to be thankful than to 
“complain. If we have been rightly informed, the adjustment of 
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Missionary salaries made by the home officers, on account of re- 
duced rates of exchange, was more than just—it was altogether 
generous, and we have no doubt nine out of every ten of the 
Union’s Foreign Missionaries so regard it. 

Our CuMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN brethren had the best Foreign 
Mission Report ever presented to their Assembly. Receipts last 
year were $33,642—50 per cent. in advance of the previous year. 
The church members in their Japan Mission increased the past year 
200 per cent! They call for several new Missionaries, and for 
$100,000 the coming year. 

Tue DiscipLeE CHURCH are sending two men and their wives 
to begin a Mission in Japan, and calling for reinforcements for India. 

THE PRESBYTERIANS, Nor TH, report a larger Foreign Mission 
income than ever before—$g656, 237.99; and the whole number of 
communicants in their Foreign Missions, 18 050—a net gain for 
the year of 2,172. 

We especially congratulate this church on the better action of 
its last Assembly as to the conduct of Missions, both Home and 
Foreign. The action is not all that is to be desired, but an advance 
in the right direction. 

The committee on the relations of the Home Board to the 
Presbyteries presented an admirable report. It is much to be re- 
gretted that any part of it was eliminated or modified. One para- 
graph (omitted) presented a grasp, and constituted a statement, of © 


the fundamental and vital principles of Presbyterianism which will 


bear the most searching analysis, and should be preserved for future 
use. The gain in this action is best seen in the third rule, directing 
the home board and secretaries to issue no more commissions to the 
Missionaries, but to substitute agreements for salaries. This is as 
it should be. The idea of a non-ecclestastical board issuing a com- 
mission to preach the Gospel, and that, too, to men already or- 
dained by the church courts, is so unscriptural and so opposed to 
the inherent rights and functions of the church of Christ, that 
every loyal Presbyterian should be amazed that it has been tole- 
rated so long. 


We do not regard this action of Assembly as final. This 


check to the growing power of the board may lessen friction for a 


few years, but the elements of trouble are only scotched not killed, 
The sentiments of the senior secretary, declared on the floor of 


Assembly, show him to be utterly hostile to the polity of his 


church; and nothing can secure harmony in the future working of 
the board and Presbyteries but a recognition and adoption of the 
principles of the mutilated Report in their fullest integrity. | 
But the action of Assembly which most interests us is that 
which pertains to the Foreign Board. This was presented by the 
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committee on Church Polity and was passed by the Assembly as 
follows. 


“Overture No, 21— Whereas a complaint has been made by the Presbytery of Saha- 
ranpur of the Reformed Presbyterian Church against the Board of Foreign Missions of — 
the Presbyterian Church, for reappointing as one of their Missionaries in India, Rev, 
John Simms Woodside, who had been deposed from the ministry by said Presbytery : 

Your Committee recommend the following action, touching the matters contained 
in said complaint, which relate to the polity of the Presbylerlan Church, viz. : 

1, It appears that an agreement was entered into, years ago, by which the ministers — 
of the so called “ Covenanter,” or Reformed Presbyterian Church, became Missionaries 
of our Foreign Board. 


2. It does not appear that this agreement gave to any of the courts of our own 
church the authority of “ Review and Control,’’ over any of the courts of said Reform- 
ed Presbyterian Church, but it is implied that both by agreement and comity, the judicial 
decisions of the Presbyteries of said Reformed Presbyterian Church, touching the ec- 
clesiastical standing of their ministers, should receive the respect from our Presbyteries 
due to like decisions of one another. | 

3. The main facts of this case are that John S. Woodside, a minister of the Re- 
formed Presbytery of Saharanpur, was deposed by the Presbytery in February, 1880, 
and the gist of this complaint is, that notwithstanding said deposition, he has since been 
received as a minister, in good standing, by our Presbytery of F arenes and has been 
appointed a Missionary by our Board. 

_ 4. And whereas the O. S. General Assembly (pp. I 159 and 160 Moore’s Digest) de- 
cided in 1862 that ‘a Presbytery may not restore a minister deposed by another,’ and 
the N. S. General Assembly (pp. 617 and 618 Moore’s Digest), in 1858, decided ‘ that 
only the Presbytery which deposed a minister has jurisdiction over him,’ therefore Re. 
solved, that the Presbytery of Furrukabad erred in receiving and restoring to the minis- 
try the said John S, Woodside, while he was under sentence of deposition by the Pres- 
bytery of Saharanpur, and in accordance with the action of the General Assembly in a 
similar case between Presbyteries of our own church (see Moore’s Digest, pp. 159 and 
160), this Assembly directs the Presbytery of Furrukabad to reconsider its action, and 
proceed according to the requirements of the constitution as provided for the guidance 
of our Presbyteries in similar circumstances between themselves.” 


That this action is essentially correct, so far as it goes, is abun- 
dantly evident from the authorities quoted. It does, however, ad- 
mit of a question, whether the responsibility of the F oreign Board 
and of its senior Secretary for the violation of the church’s consti- 
tution, charged upon the Furrukabad Presbytery, should not have 
been more distinctly recognized and emphasized in this action. 
Should it not have been distinctly stated that the Board appointed 
the deposed brother, while he was deposed, before the Furrukabad 
Presbytery received him? Was it not due to the Furrukabad 
Presbytery to put these two events in their true order? And also 
to show how the pressure of the Board’s and Secretary’s influence, 
arguments and authority, was brought to bear onthe said Furru- 
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kabad Presbytery to induce it to violate the constitution of the 
church, and show such discourtesy to the Saharanpur Presbytery ? 
The document of the Senior Secretary, conveying to the Presby- 
tery the said influence, arguments and authority, is one which 
should be seen and read by all loyal Presbyterians. It is dated 
Sept. 6, 1881, and was used in a way not very complimentary to 
men conducting such a sacred work. It was printed and sent to 
partisan Missionaries and withheld from other Missionaries equally 
entitled to share in all communications and advice from the Board 
and its Secretaries. We knew of its existence more than a year 
ago, but have been unable to see a copy of it till now. In view of 
such strategy, and of such advice and authority by a Mission 
Board and Secretary, to induce a Presbytery to violate the consti- 


tution of the church, what becomes of the talk on the floor of 
_ Assembly that these good Secretaries and members of the Boards 


can do nothing wrong, and that their arbitrary power must be up- 
held, even when in conflict with the sacred rights and prerogatives 
of the authorized courts of the one divine institution —the Church of 
Christ : 

We believe in Boards, but surely this Board, like Bro. Dur- 
yea’s ‘‘ theological ship,” (see Christian at Work, June 7, p. 2) has 


_ gathered to it such an enormous growth of something worse than 


‘barnacles,” that it ‘‘needs to be hauled on the dry dock and 
scraped /” Else its vis inertiz combined with the vis potentiz of 
its Senior Secretary will defy this action of General Assembly, as 
they did the action of the Saharanpur Presbytery, and manufac- 
turing a whale for Ambrose’s Yonah (see New York Evangelist of 


May 31) bring him safely to dry land, despite action to the con- 


trary by all the church courts of Christendom and the Mission 
fields of heathendom. The facts of this case illustrate and con- 
firm, beyond all controversy, the severest things ever uttered by 


this REVIEW against the irresponsible and damaging power exercised 
by the officers of some of our Mission Boards. 


XV. GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


David E. Small, of York, Pa., left $10,000 each to Linculn University and Pres- 
byterian Foreign Missions; $5,000 each to Presbyterian Ministerial Relief and Educa- 
tion Society, and $2,500 each to Presbyterian Sustentation and American Tract Society, 
and $2,000 to the New York Y. M. C. A. 


Peter Balantine, of Newark, left $10,000 to the Am. Bible Society: : $5,000 each to 


the Am. S. S. Union, and the Foreign and Home Missions of the Reformed Church. 


W. T. Hemmenway, of New York, left $5,000 each to the Am. Bible Society, the 
M. E. Missionary Society, the Central M. E. Church and M. E. Ladies’ Union and Aid 
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Society ; also a permanent fund of $20,000, the interest to be used for support of dis- 
abled ministers, their widows and children. | | 

Mrs. ‘Landes, of Botucatu, Brazil, tells of an intelligent man of considerable 
wealth there who gave the Mission a hall for worship and a small dwelling house with 
the lot on which it stood, and more recently had given $250 to pay a teacher of the 
Mission school. 

Mr. Kittredge, an American merchant in Bombay, recently proposed a scheme for 
bringing from*England and America trained medical women for service among the wo- 
men of India, and has already raised 40,000 rupees, and a Parsee gentleman has offered 


100,000 rupees to found a hospital for women and children. Mrs. Mary G. Harley’sin- — 


fluence is to be perpetuated by an arrangement made “to appoint a Missionary who 


shall bear her name,’’ and in addition the executor of her last will has paid over to Mis- 


sionary treasurer of the Southern Baptist Convention $819.33. | 

Miss Mary E. Maltby left some $7,500 to be equally divided between the Woman’s 
Board of Missions and the A. H. M. Society. : 

The English Baptists have raised $303.612 for Foreign Missions the past year— 
more than $40,000 advance on any previous year in their history. Here, surely is an 
example worth imitating by other branches of the church. | 


_ Mr. Edward Mackay, of Montreal, left $10,000 each to Home and Foreign Mis. 
sions of Canada Presbyterian Church. 


From our able and valued exchange, the Christian Standard, we notice the 


Mission income of the Disciple Church is growing very encouragingly. The total in 
five weeks is over $1,500. 


XVI. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


The Rev. James Smith, Baptist Missionary of Delhi, India, reached his field of 


work in that country in 1841. He has been greatly honored and blest of God, not only — 


in laying large and extensive foundations, but in organizing and building up native 
churches already able to assume and perpetuate his work, and transmit to their posterity 
the blessings of the Gospel received from God through the agency of this veteran worker 


of more than 40 years. We would gladly hold up the grand life-work of this retiring — 
veteran to the view, and for the emulation, of the young ministers of Christendom, | 


Why, O why, confine yourself, my young brother, to a petty parish in Christendom, in 
a charge of one or two hundred who have known the Gospel from their cradle and are 
already saved, or knowing reject it and deserve to be rejected of Christ, when by going 
to the heathen you can do a work for Christ and souls so grand and glorious! O, for 
the true inspiration of the cross to fire the hearts of our young ministers ! 


Dr. and Mrs. Butler sailed from New York May 5th, to revisit the scene of their 
labors in founding the M. E. Mission in North India in 1857, 


The Rev. George T. Smith has been appointed to visit Japan and inaugurate there 


_ a Foreign Mission of the Dzseiple Church, which has just begun work in India. We 
are glad to see it stated that before the year closes probably “three or four other Mis- 
- Slonaries, with their wives, will be sent forth to heathen countries, It ismoreand more 


evident that money can be raised as fast as is needed.”’ Let this good work go on, — 


blessing those who go, and give, as well as the heathen. 


_ Later.—Rev, and Mrs, C. E, Garst have been appointed to Japan, to go with Rev. 
and Mrs. Smith. 


The Rev. C. T, Wilson, who held on so bravely under the capricious treatment of 
King Mtesa in the first years of the C. M. S, Nyanza Mission, has again offered his ser- 


vice to the Society, we are glad to see, and has been appointed to the Mission in Pales- 
tine. 


The Rev. Mr. Maimon, C. M. S., has begun work in Baghdad, but meets with 


violent opposition. He soon gathered 100 boys in school—a third of them Moslems, 


but the Governor peremptorily ordered it closed. It is hoped the British Consul may 
have influence to modify the opposition. 
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Bishop Ingham reached Sierra Leone March 17th, and seems to have been agree- 
ably surprised by his reception, the climate, scenery, high Christian culture of the people, 
and everything in his surroundings. Mrs. Dr. Happer, of Canton; Mrs. Winn, of 
Yokohama; Mrs, Fryer, of Shanghai, and Miss Fielde, of Swatow, were present at a 
special meeting of the Hawaiian Woman’s Board the last of April, and gave much in- 
terest to the meeting by addresses and statements of their Mission work. The four 
ladies mentioned were on their homeward route, and have since reached the United 
States. 


Rev’ds. J. H. Presley and J. J. Coles, recent graduates of the Richmond Institute, 
are under appointment of the general organization of the colored Baptists, to sail for 
Africa and carry the Gospel inland from Liberia. 


Rev. and Mrs. C, W. Drees, of the M. E. Mission in Mexico, reached New York, 
may 31, and may be addressed at Xenia, Ohio. 


XVII. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. : | 


Mrs. and Miss Cardwell and Mr. F. A. Steven (C. I. M.) left England for China, 
March I, 1883. 


The M. E. Board of Missions, South, have porn sent Rev. Mrs. OW Tar- 
boux, with a single lady of the Women’s Board, to Brazil. 


Rev. and Mrs. M. E. Chapin have recently been appointed to the Dakota Mission, 
-and Miss Minnie L. Berry has sailed for the Shantung Mission, China. | 


Mrs. A, M. Drennan (Cumberland Presbyterian) sailed for Japan April 10, 1883. 


Mrs. M. S. Sprague, Miss Naomi Diament returning, and Miss Flora . Hale, 
sailed March 29, 1883, for China. 


Rev. G. H. Cowles (Wesleyan) sailed for Sydney, February 15, 1883. 
Revs. J. Kilner and R, W. Allen sailed for Malta, March 7, 1883. 
Revs, Potts and Kendrew sailed for Adelaide, March 7, 1883. 
Rev. J. G. Benson sailed for Port Natal, March 22, 1883. 
Miss Henderson sailed for Port Natal, April 11, 1883. 
Miss James sailed for Antigua, April 17, 1883. | 


\ 


Mr. Samuel Silvey, Mr. Thomas Lewis and Miss Gertrude Fletcher sailed in Feb- 
ruary, 1883, with Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, returning, for West African Baptist Missions. 


Mr. Geo. Nicoll, returning, and Mr. Fred. W. Wood were to sail about April 25, 
1883, for China. 


Mrs. Charlotte M. Jewell (M. FE.) for Peking, China, and Miss Rebecca ‘J. Wat. 
son for Yokohama, Japan, sailed ni 17, 1883. 


XVIII. DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


Mrs. Chas. T, Lohr, of Bisrampore, Central India, died March 6, 1883. 


Mrs. Ida C. Hazen, formerly of the Madura Mission, died at — N. Y., March 
29, 1883. 


Mrs. E. Edwards died at Mowbray, South Africa, Veicen 2, 1883. 
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Rev. M. H. Doke, of the Baptist Congo Missoni, died February 14, just three 
weeks after reaching his station. 


We grieve to learn of the death of Rev. S. H. Edgerley, at Duke Town, Old Cala- 


bar, February 24, 1883, in the 49th ae of his age, though after 29 years of faithful 
and efficient service, 


From Inspector Schott, of Basle, Switzerland, we learn, with much sorrow, thal 
sub-Inspector Hermann Praetorius, died at Akra, on the Gold Coast, April 6, 1883, 0 
typhoid fever, He went last autumn to visit the flourishing African Missions of the 
Basle Society, and was greatly interested in all he saw of the work, but was painfully 
grieved and affected by the death of four of the Missionaries, two men and two women. © 
This Mission has cost many precious lives, but with true courage and consecration both 
the Missionaries on the ground and the officers at home resolve not to abandon it. 


We grieve to hear of the death, March 14, 1883, of Rev, Charles D. Maclaren at 
Bangkok, Siam. This young brother sailed for Siam in October, 1882. He seems to 
have taken the disease which proved fatal, by visiting a dying English engineer, 


Dr. Krecker, an able, earnest and successful Missionary of the Evangelical Asso- — 
ciation, died April 26th in Tokio, Japan, where he began the Mission in 1876. 


Rev. Eugenio Kincaid, D.D., died in Gerard, Kansas, April 3, and Mrs, Kincaid 
April 27, 1883. Dr. Kincaid was appointed to Burmah in 1830, returned to America 
in 1842, went again to Burmah in 1849, and finally returned in 1866, making some 28 
years of faithful and effective service in Foreign Missions. 


Rev, A. McCumby (Baptist) died of cholera at Benares, India, i in April last, after 
44 years of faithful Mission service, 


XIX. BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


MoRAVIAN MISssIons. Jubilee Address, by Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., 150th Anni- 
-versary at Bethlehem, Pa. 


| Warm thanks for this admirable address. It abounds i in felicitous aii and gems 
of thought. ‘On the anvil and under the hammer character grows broad.” ‘ No 
country will ever be saved by an army that is mainly bent on saving itself.” True also 
of the church and of every individual Christian with reference to the world’s evangeli- 
zation. All honor to our Moravian brethren for their early and persevering efforts to 
evangelize the heathen. But to one position of this felicitous address we must be al- - 
lowed to take exception. Dr. Thompson says: ‘“ A Foreign Mission, as we now un- 
derstand that term—a movement simple and pure, of Christian men with the primary 
purpose of carrying the Gospel to the heathen because they are heathen—was unknown 
to the Protestant world till 1732.” 

We are unable to see why the movement under John Eliot, the Mayhews, and others, 
from 1643 onwards, for the enlightenment and salvation of our American Indians, was 
not based on a purpose to carry the Gospel to the heathen because they are heathen, as 
simple and pure and primary, as the Church of Christ or any Christian hearts have ever 
exhibited. We are hardly able to accept the idea that Hans Egede’s special motive in 
going to Greenland was to minister to descendants of Christian Scandinavians supposed 
to be there. And even if it were so at the outset, the long, patient and persevering de- 
votion with which he labored for the native heathen of Greenland demonstrates as pure 
love for the heathen because they are heathen, as ever inspired human hearts. 

And as to “the colonial interest ’’ in Tranquebar being the main-spring of motives 
leading to the inception of Protestant Missions in South India in 1705—27 years before 
Dober and Nitschmann started for the West Indies—history does not confirm it, ‘* The 
duty of converting his heathen subjects in India,” says Hutchins, “ was set before the | 
King of Denmark by Dr. Lutkins, etc,” “ His heathen subjects, ” and because they 
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were heathen. The fact that Fredereck IV. had a Danish colony in Tranquabar, whose 
Governor was so opposed to the Mission that he threw Ziegenbalg into prison and kept 
him in close confinement four months refusing him the use of pen and paper, that the 
European residents in the colony abused and persecuted the native converts, and 
Plutschan returned to Denmark to lay betore the King the constant persecution and 
hindrance from the colonists and the Governor; taken with the fact that Mission work 
soon extended beyond the colony, and in 1719 there were 355 native converts—these 
and other like facts do not favor the idea that “a Foreign Mission to the heathen was 
unknown to the Protestant world till 1732.” 


FOREIGN MISSION JOURNAL. | 


‘This monthly of our Southern Baptist brethren, published at Richmond, Va., ha 
recently been enlarged and at the low rate of 50 cents a single copy, 10 copies for $3, 
or 40 for $10.00 it ought to be not only self-supporting, but a source of income for the 
work of Foreign Missions, Quoting our remark that, “In the present state of Protes- 
tant christendom and Missionary interest no Missionary periodical that is not self-sup- 
porting deserves to live,” this Fourna/ adds: ‘* We accept the sentence. If this Your- 
nal deserves to live its readers will pay promptly and induce others to do likewise.” 
We are thoroughly convinced this is the right position. Even the heathen value the 
Christian tracts and scriptures they buy and pay for, far more than they do those they 
receive gratuitously, The latter they often tear up or burn. The former they value and 
read. The attempt in christendom to enlist and extend interest in Foreign Missions by 
using Mission funds to print and circulate periodicals gratuitously, defeats itself. Where 
one new giver is enlisted 10 old ones will infer that if the Board can afford to use funds, 


- given for work among the heathen, in furnishing reading matter gratuitously to well-to- 
_do Christians, it can do without their contributions. 


This Yournal is a well-conducted Missionary organ for its own church, and should 
at once enlist 500,000 subscribers among Southern Baptists. 


THE FAITH MISSIONARY, 


O. M. Brown, editor, Oberlin, Ohio, has reached its 5th number, each one growing better. 
Both the editorials and the letters from the Missionaries are full of interest. “Christian 
Missions in Unhealthy Climates,’ involving the inquiry as to the necessity of such fre- 
quent returns to Christendom on account of health, deserves prayerful study by all Mis- 
sionaries and Mission Boards, | 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MIssION SociETy, Henry L. Moorehouse, D.D., Cor. Sec., 
Temple Court, New York, N. Y. Waites, 


This Society dates from April 12, 1832. First year’s income $6,586.73. Income 
in 1881, $235,032.44. Up to 1880, it had commissioned 8,301 Missionaries and teach- 
ers, who had organized 2,704 churches, baptised 84,077 persons, and gathered scores of 
thousands into Sunday-schools. It has 3,600 pupils in its schools for Freedmen, some 
3,000,000 of whom afhliate with the Baptists or depend on them for Christian teaching. 
They embrace in their plans of work all classes and nationalities of our immigrants, 
while in the Indian Territory they have two associations, 100 churches and some 6,000 
Indian communicants. They estimate the cost of our Indian wars—mostly aggressive 
and provoked by whites—at $500,000,000, and every Indian killed at $10,000, and the 
lives of 10 white men. | | 

The Baptists removed their work among the Indians from their Foreign to their 


-Home Mission Board in 1866, regarding it as more appropriately belonging to the Home 


Society ; and with results manifestly to the advantage of both Societies and of the work 
itself. The M. E. Church, the Protestant Episcopal, and most other churches, have 
adopted the same policy so far as to restrict the work of their Foreign Mission Socie- 
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ties to tribes and people outside the limits of ,our own territory, and we hope the Pres- 
byterians and Congrationalists will soon recognize the wisdom of this policy and adopt 


it also. The limits of our own country constitute the only proper division of work be- 
tween the Home and F oreign Boards. 


LIGHTS FROM HisrTory, or Story of Fulfilled Prophecy, by Clara Thurston, Elmira, 
N. Y. $1.50. 


This volume of 486 pp. is in the forts of a dialogue, in 47 conversations between 
a pastor’s wife and her two children, on the more important facts of Old Testament 
scripture, from the vantage ground of a whole life spent in teaching, and with the rich 
and ripe experience and acquisitions attained at the age of four-score years, The book 


must be a treasure to her many pupils and cannot fail to be snggestive and useful to all 
readers. 


PENTECOSTAL METHODS OF EVANGELIZATION.—Thanks to Rev. C. L. Woodworth 
no this able discourse. There is much in it of solid value. But from the statement 

p. 12) that, ‘* India is abundantly provided for, and we may leave her out of the ac- 
Lath as a part of the field that we are called upon to work for Christ,’ we must dissent 
with much emphasis. India is rather the Malakoff of the whole heathen world, and in 
the present state of her unevangelized millions, the churches of christendom should at 
once increase their Mission forces there twenty-fold, and we should furnish our full 
quota of this increase. We warmly indorse the earnest words of a veteran Missionary 
just before his death in India, last year, viz: ‘** Has India lost her hold upon the church 
at home ? In my early days our choicest, ablest, best young men yearned to engage in 
this work, now they need almost to be whipped up to it. . . though the ripened her- 

vest waves golden far and wide . 

‘In India to day there are millions of people who have never seen the face of a 
Christian Missionary. Territories larger far than England and Wales are without a 
Missionary ; and this vast empire may be crossed five, six, seven, eight hundred miles 
without sighting a Mission station.” 


“ India abundantly provided for [’ ‘Then is not this country immensely over-sup- 
plied, and the plethora resulting in spiritual asphyxia ? 

Nor can we assent that the M/a/ay race is so thoroughly under Christian teaching 
as is here claimed, much less the 12,000,000 of mative Indians. British churches have 
been greatly blessed in their labors for the handful of Indians in British America, and 
we have some thirty thousand converts among the 252,000 Indians in our own States | 
and Territories. But how very little has yet been done for the millions of Indians in 
Central and South America. So, too, the Mission forces and results in China and 
Africa are too much disparaged, in efforts to enforce their special claims on the Ameri- 
can churches. The Mission churches in Africa have very nearly as many communi- 
cants as those in India. What if the first efforts of the Universities’ Mission did en- 


counter disaster, Bishop Steere and his 25 or 30 European workers, have continued the 
Mission, and are — prospered in their work. : | 


MANUAL OF THE M. E, CuurcH.—This quarterly magazine is growing much in 
both size and interest ; developing in full detail the work of its own church, embodying 
choice articles from contributors, and giving its readers many items of information and 
general interest from the world field. Bro. J. W. Young brings to this Mission problem 
telling thoughts, live logic, and weighty words. We commend his * Small Burden and 
Great Obligation,” in the April Manual of 1882, tothe prayerful consideration, not only 


of every M. E. reader, but, with the proper modifications and adaptations, to all be- 
lievers of every branch of the church. 
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CiTy AND CouNTRY, an illustrated agricultural monthly, comes to us from Colum. 


bus, Ohio; Will C. Turner, editor and manager. It seems to be a well conducted, 
wholesome journal of 20 pages. We wish it still larger success. 


SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT CHRISTIAN GIVING, OR PAYING WHAT 
WE OWE.—This thoughtful pamphlet deserves a prayerful study by every Christian. We 
know not where to find, in ten pages, such a full, fair and complete discussion of this 
great subject. Pastors and others can obtain the pamphlets g7a¢zs, in quantities for dis- 
tribution, by writing to LAYMAN, 439 Warren avenue, Chicago, III. 


\ 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD (September), of our English Baptist Brethren, has a 


corrected map of routes from the mouth of the Congo to Stanley Pool, which adds much 
to the interest of all published accounts of the Mission. 


CANADIAN METHODIST MAGAZINE, Toronto, Ont. ; Wm. Briggs.—This beautifully 
illustrated monthly, at only $2 per annum, comes freighted with gems and choice treas- 


ures from all parts of the world. Dr. Withrow wields the ready pen of a master, and 
has able and skillful helpers. | 


\ 
\ 


THE ELZEVIR LIBRARY is a semi-weekly magazine. It is intended that each 
number shall contain a complete /zterary gem, a characteristic specimen of the best 
product of the brain of the author who is represented. The numbers taken together 
will form a unique cyclopedia of the world’s choicest literature. Subscriptions received 
for any separate numbers. The 104 numbers of a year will contain not less than 2,912 
pages, and should that number be reached in less than a year, subscriptions at $2 will be 
considered as terminated. J. B. Alden, Publisher, 18 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


WE are glad to know that a new edition of Mrs. L. H. Daggett’s ‘* Historical 
Sketches of Woman’s Missionary Societies’? has been called for, The first has been 
entirely sold. But the progress of events renders a revision necessary, and adds some 
sixty pages to the work. It sketches the history of twenty-five different ladies’ societies, 
European and American, and the expenditure of six millions of dollars. The informa- 
tion it contains can be found collected in no other volume. The present enlarged and 
revised edition is sold at the same price (75 cents), and can be obtained of the author, 
287 Bunker Hill St., Boston, Mass.; at the headquarters of any Woman’s Society rep- 
resented, and at book stores of all denominations. It deserves a large sale, 


THE annual report of the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum shows 329 men and 
300 women—629 inmates in all—at the end of the year closing Oct. 31, 1882. It 
shows also that of the 6,004 admitted to the asylum since May 15, 1848—34 years— 
2,113 have been “ discharged recovered,” 1,528 ‘‘ discharged improved,’”’ and 224 “ dis- 
charged unimproved,” while 20 have escaped, 13 were found not insane, 1,143 died, 
and 334 removed to other institutions. The order and management of this asylum 


seem well adapted to the care and comfort of the inmates, and every way fitted to se- 
cure the best results. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, at its 66th 
anniversary (fan. 14) shows that the receipts of the year were $10,879.31; payments, 
$10,257.19, It shows also that the Society has sent to Africa 15,602 emigrants from 
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this country, besides 5,722 recaptured Africans, whom it induced and helped the U. S. 
Government to transfer and settle in Liberia. The part this Society has taken in plant- 
ing and fostering this Republic in Africa is one which must reflect increasing credit 
upon it as the years go by, and the present is evidently no time to relax its efforts. It is 


certainly a very remarkable fact that in sending its emigrants to Africa in 176 voyages 
no vessel has ever been lost or wrecked. 


KECHUA.— The Gospel of John has recently been translated into Kechua, a Jan- 
gnage spoken in various interior portions of Peru. It was translated by Rev. J. H. 
Gybbon-Spilsbury, and printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The transla- 


tor uses “* Inca” for King, and Pachacamac, “ World-Animator,” to render the word 
God. | 


HIRAM SIBLEY & Co.’s SEED CATALOGUE is an elegant illustrated book of 156 
pages, fuil of everything in the line of vegetable, fruit and flower seeds—the illustra- 
tions representing the actual products to be most choice and beautiful. 


‘‘MITTEILUNGEN DER GEOGRAPHISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT Zu JENA” 
tions from the Geographical Society at Jena.”’ 


This is the name of a new quarterly German periodical published by the Geographi- 
cal Society at Jena. Realizing how much valuable material may be furnished by our 
Missionaries to the student of Geography and Ethnology, the Society in this journal 
wish to place before men of science all new important geopraphical and ethnographical 
observations and discoveries made by Christian Missionaries. The first number con- 
tains an interesting account of “ A Visit of Mohr and Ramseyer to Kumase,” “ A 
Description of the Serwaadsha Hills, Madras, India,” “* Recent Explorations of London 
Missionaries in New Guinea,”’ and other articles. 

Our Missionaries and Missionary societies are kindly requested to send accounts 
of new observations and discoveries relating to this department of science, to the edi- 
tor, pastor G. Kurze, Schloeben, bei Roda, Germany. | 

In the 2nd number is an interesting article by the editor himself on the Swedish 
expedition in Galla-land, of which we have already given our readers some notices. 
There is also an article on the Gold Coast of Western Africa. 


—‘* Communica- 


BREARLEY’S IMPROVED CHURCH PLANS,—Here are seven plans of churches, so 
arranged as to seat from 225 to 1,100 hearers, the estimated cost varying from $1,500 to 
$16,000. To any about to build we recommend that they write to W. H. aayeriey, 
Detroit, Mich., for these plans, and give them a careful study. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY.—The proceedings and addresses of the 


great mass meeting on this subject, in Cooper Institute, Feb. 1, 1883, appear in a 70 pp. 
heavy pamphlet, “ Document No. 2.” Among the speakers the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin gave very pointed and weighty testimony to the ruin wrought in Turkey by British 
free trade. For futher information address George B. Butler, secretary of the Associa- 


tion, 44 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York city. Document No. 3, by Dr. Hamlin, 


brings 20 pp. more of cogent facts and logic to the support of this same cause. 


HISTORY OF PRINCETON AND ITs INSTITUTIONS, Illustrated with steel and wood en- 
gravings, by John Frelinghuysen Hageman, counselor at law, etc. 


A copy of the second edition of these two large and elegant volumes has just ap- 
peared on our table. We are much impressed with the vast amount of most valuable 
information gathered into these volumes. The history of a town is generally local and 
limited. Princeton has acted a part so important and prominent in the affairs of the 
_ whole State and nation that her history is indissolubly linked with many of the most 
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honored names, and important and stirring events, of the whole country. In examining 
these volumes we are constrained to feel that their author found a good subject for his 
pen, and Princeton wane a worthy and ante historian. 


\ 


THE 12TH ANNUAL REPpoRT (80th of organization) OF PRESBYTERIAN HOME 
MISSIONS, presented at the General Assembly of 1882, isa volume of 144 pages, and 
full of interest, This Board is conducting Missions in Indian Territory, Alaska and 
elsewhere among the Indians, and we hope it will soon entirely relieve the Foreign 
Board of any and all Missions in our own States and Territories, and leave it to do its 
appropriate work among the unevangelized of foreigu lands. 

A glance at the work of this Home Board shows that it employed 100 teachers of 
schools, and 1,303 preachers of the Gospel. These reported : 


Received to church fellowship by ee 5,290 


While of the aided churches 21 have become self-supporting. 
The Board’s income or receipts were . . . $452,150.78 | 
ite expenditures—Paid Missionaries. . . . 

Teachers and | 69,887.39 

$428,116.96 
$10,000.00 
4,100.00 
“ Traveling expenses ........ 506,12 
Taxes, rent, fuel, printing, postage, &e. - 6,427.70 


24,053.82 452,150.78 

This paren a the cost of administration ahi te $2 5.61. This would 
deserve special commendation but for the huge aggregate $358,229.57; of which we 
have no items, but are left to believe it covers salaries of supervising agents, which be- 
long to administration just as properly as the Secretaries’ salaries do. Nor is it needful 
to say, what all know, that a Secretary’s $5,000 salary makes a contrast with the Mis- 
-sionary’s $1,000 or $800 salary such as is nowhere exemplified, enjoined or taught in the 
Gospel. The $972.69 on the Record is not a proper expenditure. A periodical too 
dull to support itself by its subscriptions should not be allowed to consume Mission 
funds. A new periodical, Presbyterian Home Missions, has been started the current 
year (1882). To secure it a fair chance the Record should have been dropped. The 
two competing, and both circulated gratuitously to a large extent, we much fear a still 
larger waste of Mission funds. 


Of the year’s receipts of this Board the amount contributed by the women of the 
church is ; | 


Woman’s Executive Committee of Home Missions. . . ......- 
Ladies’ Board of Missions, New York 13,083.38 
Woman’s Home and rong Missionary Society of Brooklyn 975.90 


If we may offer a kind suggestion to the Secretaries and executive officers of this 
Board, it is that they voluntarily endorse the majority report of the special committee 
on Home Missions, as presented to last General Assembly, and eschew, with a will, all 
semblance of the mischievous attempt of the Foreign Board’s officers to sit in judgment 
on the action of ecclesiastical courts. [The pertinence of this suggestion is no less 
manifest now than when written a year ago. | 
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